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TEUEPHONY’S 1940 Directory 


of the Telephone Industry 


The publishers are pleased to announce that the 45th annual edition of 
TELEPHON /’s Directory is now ready for distribution. Containing complete and 
accurate information cn subjects of interest to telephone men, this valuable 
consulting guide will prove a useful addition to your file of reference books. 


To Operating Companies: Why not order enough copies of TELEPHoNy’s 1940 
Directory to supply all branch exchanges? 


To Manufacturers: You will find it a wise investment to furnish a copy to 
each man on your sales force and each department head. 


Orders for copies should be placed without delay. 
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SOLDERS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


The Gardiner Line of high quality solders offers a com- 
plete service—there is a solder especially made for each 
particular type of telephone work. 

Some of the more important 
kinds of Gardiner Solder used in 
telephone installation and main- 
tenance are: 

Acid-Core Solder for iron lines 
and lead-ins. Made in various 





gauges and with a scientifically Flux-filled solders, 
uniform flux. Standard gauge available in 1, 5 and 
No. 11, about 1” diameter. 20-Ib. spools. 


Rosin-Core Solder for switchboard and other delicate 
work where absolutely non-corrosive solder is essential. 
Standard gauge No. 13 about 3/32” diameter. 

Bar Solder, 
Wiping Sol- 


der, Ingot 
Bar solders made in various alloys. Lead and 








Lead Sleeving are all made of the best materials and to 
meet most every need. 

Low prices are assured because all Gardiner products 
are made by the most modern methods and in large 
volume. Insist on Gardiner. Your jobber will supply you. 





4805 S. CAMPBELL AVE. 
Established tor over 35 years. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Carefully Revised — Completely Reset 


Discusses 
the entire 


industry ! 


Second Edition 
(January, 1940) 


ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 





Presents electrical theory of communication and a 
discussion of the entire industry—wire (telephony 
and telegraphy) and wireless (radio). Material is 
thoroughly modern in every detail and most recent 
communications standards rigidly followed. Gives 
understanding of plant and engineering features of 
the communications industry as a whole; up-to-date 
information in not too technical language. A text- 
book for college students, a reference book for en- 
gineers; others will find it valuable also. 


534 Pages $5.00 6ins. by 9 ins. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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LOTS OF PLACES IN OUR 

TERRITORY WHERE WE CAN. 
INSTALL THE STROMBERG-CARLSON 
2-10 SYSTEM” ... says Sales Manager. 


Practically every community contains many places in need of both 

intercommunicating and central office service, yet unwilling to go to 

the added expense of a PBX operator. Progressive operating com- 

panies are earning added revenue by installing the Stromberg-Carlson 

2-10 System in such places. 

The Stromberg-Carlson 2-10 System consists of 10 lines and 2 trunks. 

On the base of each telephone are 12 non-locking push buttons for 

ringing selectively any local telephone and for answering, holding, 

transferring or originating central office calls. All 10 stations can be 

ued for all of these purposes and each station is arranged for secret 

ervice on both central office trunks. a 

This compact steel cabinet which houses relays, 


The System operates from a central office battery of 22 volts, from any fuses and terminals used with the Stromberg 
. : ces ° Le “Sot 99 : 4 ) “ Carlson 2-10 System can be placed in the 
Noiseless type rectifying unit which supplies 22 volts or from 18 dry 


basement, clothes closet or some other out-of- 


batteries of 1 volts each. the way place 


Make a canvass of your territory now and you will see how many live 
prospects you have for the Stromberg-Carlson 2-10 System. 


STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: 100 Carlson Road, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 


\tromberg- Carlson 
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BUILT 
LIKE A 
BATTLESHIP 


A glance inside the base tells the 
story. Here, molded of solid Bake- 
lite, are extra supports, inserts and 
extra wall thicknesses. These reinforce- 
ments are provided at every possible 
point of strain. The handpiece dia- 
gram shows the heavy metal reinforc- 
ing bars, which are molded through 
the solid Bakelite center. These are 
the conductors which eliminate the 
usual hole through the handle and 
the nuisance of threading through the 
cords. A cross-section view of the 
famous NON-POSITIONAL transmitter 
typifies Kellogg rugged design and 
construction. This is the transmitter 
with that patented spherical electrode 
construction which set new standards 
for the industry. 





There are no cord connections 
to these compact, self-con- 
tained, capsule type trans- 
mitter and receiver units—no 
screws or binding posts to 
worry about. Simply tapping 
the handpiece drops the cap- 
sules into your hand. 


x *k * 


The Masterphone receiver is 
of the bi-polar type using a 
cobalt magnet for more mag- 
netic saturation and longer 
life. Like the transmitter it 
always slides into the housing 
in the correct position. Locat- 
ing lugs on the unit and guide 
slots in the housing wall do 
the trick. Receiver cap screws 
into, not over, the housing and 
is flush with the sides. 


x * * 


The Masterphone handpiece is 
simplicity itself. There is no 
hole through the handle to 
encourage breakage, no 
threading of cords. Heavy 
brass conductor bars, molded 
through the solid Bakelite cen- 
ter, add strength. 

















VERY dollar you spend for telephones should return to you a reasonable profit. How much 


that profit will be depends almost entirely upon how much you have to pay out for repairs 


and maintenance. From this standpoint alone Kellogg Masterphones give you the greatest 
investment protection because they never require much maintenance and are built to with- 
stand an extra amount of rough handling. And because these telephones are built upon a real 
standardization structure, you never have to carry a large inventory of parts. For there is only 
one handpiece, one NON-POSITIONAL transmitter, one receiver unit, one ringer, one induc- 
tion coil and one resonance chamber to fit all of the "900" type Masterphones. This is real 
standardization at last... the thing you have always wanted for your own protection. Kellogg 


alone can give it to you! 


Only the New Masterphones Have All These 
Design and Engineering Features 


. MODERN, PRACTICAL STYLING. 10. EXCLUSIVE NON-POSITIONAL TRANSMITTER WITH 
_ $MALL, COMPACT SIZE. PATENTED SPHERICALLY SHAPED CARBON CHAMBER 


. DESK SET PORTABILITY--EASY TO PICK UP WITH ONE HAND. ‘1. SIMPLE, RUGGED PLUNGER AND TRIGGER SWITCH. 
_ SIMPLE, RUGGED CONSTRUCTION. 12. LONG RESILIENT CONTACT SPRINGS—POSITIVE ACTION AND 


. ALL BAKELITE EXTERIOR—-NO EXPOSED METAL PARTS. a See 


HANDLE REINFORCED BY TWO HEAVY BRONZE CONDUCTOR 13. EASY MAINTENANCE—NO SPECIAL TOOLS REQUIRED. 
” BARS MOLDED THRU THE CENTER. 14. SMALLER, MORE EFFICIENT RINGERS. 


15. SMALLER, EFFICIENT CONDENSERS—AND INDUCTOR COILS. 
. KELLOGG STANDARD TRANSMISSION AND RECEPTION. 16. RESONANCE CHAMBER AND NEW TYPE GONGS—GREATER 
. SELF-CONTAINED CAPSULE TYPE TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER. CONCENTRATION AND PENETRATION OF RINGING TONE. 


. BRONZE CONTACT CLIPS ON TRANSMITTER AND RECEIVER 17. TRIAD CIRCUIT WHICH ELIMINATES SIDE TONE AND DIS- 
UNITS WHICH ELIMINATE corD Maange Tonto reer’ sapiens cearaniiibhiisaisiillli lida 


KELLOGG 


CWITCHBOARD c« SIIPPIY CH CHICAGO 
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By Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


FIGHT IN CONGRESS for amendment of Wage-Hour Act 


has political background . . 


. Apparently there is a trend 


among employes of public utility companies towards inde- 


pendent unions having no affiliation with national organiza- 


tions ... Testimony before Dies committee on communism 


"Tine PULLING and hauling go- 
ing on in Congress over the 
Wage-Hour Law is nothing for 
the Independent telephone industry 
to get excited about one way or the 
other. True, amendments exempt- 
ing telephone exchanges up to 500 
stations were still incorporated in 
the proposed bills before the House 
of Representatives as these lines 
were written. 

However, that is simply a_ tech- 
nical hangover from the situation 
last fall before the telephone folks 
were able to put over the Herring- 
Ramspeck amendment which is now 
the law. In view of this develop- 
ment, the telephone provisions in 
bills now before the House are likely 
to be eliminated as a matter of form. 
Even if they were not eliminated 
there still would not be any reason 
to bother about them, because this 
whole wage-hour controversy isn’t 
going to get anywhere at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 


First of all, the House is quite 
likely to pass one of these amend- 
ment bills — which one is uncertain. 
There is the bill by Representative 
Norton, chairman of the House labor 
committee, which is supposed to be 
“acceptable” to the administration 
but which is really put forward as a 
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stalking horse in an eleventh hour 
effort to divert support from other 
amendment bills to which the New 
Deal is hostile. 

The principal New Deal target is 
a bill by Representative Barden of 
North Carolina, who would like to 
exempt agricultural labor from the 
application of the Wage-Hour Act. 
Then there is another amendment 
bill more in the nature of a com- 
promise by Representative Rams- 
peck of Georgia. 

Assuming that the House passes 
the Barden bill, the New Dealers, 
who are more in control of the Sen- 
ate, will probably proceed to bottle 
it up or talk it to death in the upper 
chamber. If by chance this strategy 
should fail and the bill squeaks 
through the Senate, President Roose- 
velt has practically given notice that 
he is prepared to veto the bill. Hence 
the lack of optimism among Wash- 
ington observers that Wage - Hour 
amendments will get anywhere at 
this session. 

However, the conservative south- 
ern Democrats, who are making this 
fight against certain provisions of 
the administration Wage-Hour Law, 
are not just fighting for the fun of 
it, as it might appear on the sur- 
face. They are well aware of the 


practically insurmountable hurdles 
which confront their proposed legis- 
lation. What’s the big idea then? 

Well, so far the idea seems to be 
to drive a wedge through the urban 
and rural Democratic representa- 
tives which will complicate the gen- 
eral political fortune of the New 
Deal in the forthcoming election 
campaign. Already the debate in 
the House of Representatives over 
the Wage-Hour amendment has 
grown so bitter that the split seems 
serious enough to threaten farm 
benefit payments and possibly in- 
creases in relief appropriation. 

Representative Hook of Michigan, 
a New Dealer from an urban dis- 
trict, stated quite bluntly: 

“The administration farm pro- 
gram rests on the basis of combined 
city and country support. If the 
city vote is eliminated by scuttling 
the wages and hours law, the farm 
program is in jeopardy.” 

But let the Representatives from 
the urban districts make so much 
as a move towards cutting down the 
farm benefit payments, and right 
away the boys from down on the 
farm will go out in the woodshed 
and sharpen up their axes in prep- 
aration for swinging them on relief 
appropriations. These relief funds 
are principally for the benefit of 
underprivileged and unemployed in 
industrial communities. This, in 
turn, would invite another reprisal 
from the city slickers. 

If both sides keep getting madder 
and madder at each other, it is going 
to provide plenty of political head- 
aches for the New Deal next summer 
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and fall, even though the immediate 
situation ends, with the session, in 
a legislative stalemate — the obvious 
prospect. 


N ANOTHER front Wage- 

Hour Law developments took 
place last week of more immediate 
interest to the Independent tele- 
phone industry. This was the filing 
by the chairman of the USITA wage 
and hour committee, John H. Agee, 
of a petition with the Wage-Hour 
Administration for a review of the 
recent decision on minimum wages 
for learner telephone operators. Mr. 
Agee’s petition set forth three com- 
plaints of the Independent industry 
against the opinion written by Dr. 
Gustav Peck and approved on April 
9 by Wage-Hour Administrator 
Fleming. 

These exceptions were: (1) That 
the nickel-an-hour exemption allowed 
by the Peck opinion for minimum 
wages of learner operators was not 
sufficient; (2) that the training 
period of approximately eight weeks 
allowed for learner operators was 
also inadequate on the very basis of 
evidence reviewed by Dr. Peck in his 
own opinion; (3) that the restric- 
tions and red tape connected with 
the exemption allowed were such as 
to offset to a large extent any benefit 
received from the exemption by the 
Independent industry. 

At this writing there were no 
other petitions for review from the 
other side — meaning the telephone 
labor representatives. However, it 
would be unwise to conclude from 
this circumstance that Wage-Hour 
Administrator Fleming will grant 
the USITA’s petition for review 
simply on the basis of past perform- 
ance. It seems more likely that the 
Peck decision will go into effect “as 


is.” 


PEAKING of labor problems, a 
S recent NLRB bargaining elec- 
tion held among the employes of 
the Consolidated Edison Co. seems 
to bear out comment made in this 
department some weeks ago to the 
effect that there is a trend among 
public utility employes in favor of 
intra-industrial unionism, as_ dis- 
tinguished from affiliation with na- 
tional labor organizations. 

The Consolidated Edison Co., 
which supplies gas and electricity to 
New York City, is the largest pub- 
lic utility organization in the world 
serving a single metropolitan area. 
Its employes number about 32,000. 
Several years ago unions affiliated 
with both the CIO and AFL went 
to work organizing these employes. 
Finally the AFL union notified the 
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management that it represented a 
majority and demanded exclusive 
bargaining recognition. 

The management looked over the 
situation and decided to grant the 
demand. A contract was accordingly 
signed. 

This burned up the CIO union, 
which claimed that it represented 
a majority of the workers. The 
controversy was carried before the 
National Labor Relations Board at 
Washington. The NLRB set aside the 
contract with the AFL which was 
practically an invitation to the CIO 
to get busy organizing and make 
good on its claim that it represented 
a majority of the Consolidated Edi- 
son workers. 

But by this time the workers 
themselves decided that they were 
fed up with being made the bone of 
contention. Several locals withdrew 
from the AFL and set up an inde- 
pendent union which purported to be 
run by utility workers in the interest 
of utility workers, and without in- 
terference from any outside labor 
leaders who do not have an under- 
standing of the problems of the util- 
ity industry. 

Well, the showdown came last week 
when the regional director of the 
NLRB announced that the Consoli- 
dated Edison employes had voted al- 
most 2 to 1 in favor of the inde- 
pendent union and against the CIO 
union. Now the CIO wants the 
NLRB at Washington to throw out 
the result on grounds of alleged bias 
in the handling of the election by 
the NLRB regional director. 

Furthermore, the CIO takes the 
position that since it did manage to 
muster almost 10,000 votes it should 
be recognized as the representative 
for that group and continue organi- 
zation within the Consolidated Edi- 
son system. There is little doubt, 
however, that the CIO would also 
have claimed the right to exclusive 
bargaining recognition if it had ob- 
tained a majority vote. 

Labor observers are inclined to 
the belief that the NLRB will cer- 
tify the election. It thus seems that 
CIO has lost its first and perhaps 
decisive battle for bargaining su- 
premacy in an important unit of the 
utility industry in the East. The 
victorious independent union has al- 
ready made demands on the Consoli- 
dated Edison system for wage ad- 
justments amounting to more than 
$2,000,000 a year. 

Earlier last month, in Louisville, 
Ky., nearly 800 employes of the 
Louisville street railway company 
voted down a CIO union by more 
than 3 to 1 in an election in favor 


FRONT COVER 


An atmosphere of quiet and peace 
about the typical Indiana 
farmstead shown on the front cover. 


prevails 


The old rail fence in the foreground, 
outmoded by the modern wire fence, 
stands as a of the 
pioneers who settled this country and 
prepared the way for the modern farm 
homes of today. 


silent reminder 


Such farm and country scenes are 
thoroughly familiar to the telephone 
men and women who will attend the 
annual convention next week of the 
Indiana Telephone Association, at In- 
dianapolis May 8 and 9, for many of 
their subscribers live in rural districts. 


But paved highways (such as that 
running past the farmhouse on the front 
cover), automobiles, availability of 
electric service and other competitors 
for the telephone users’ dollar have 
entered the picture. Many farmers 
who dispensed with their telephones 
during the depression have not re- 
Thereby is created the 
problem for telephone people as to 
HOW the farmer and rural territory 
residents can be resold on the value 
That will be the 


basis of a report to be given at the 


sumed service. 


of the telephone! 


Indiana convention, as a result of a 
survey made by an association com- 
mittee of a typical Indiana community. 


of an independent organization. Over 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., the employes of 
the local electric system — the Du- 
quesne Light Co.—after almost 
three years of litigation against CIO 
competition, have won the right to 
a collective bargaining election set 
for May 2 by the Pennsylvania 
Labor Relations Board. This elec- 
tion will be between an independent 
union and a CIO union, in which the 
former is the betting favorite. 


OW, JUST to bring this home 

to the telephone industry, com- 
pare this background with recent 
testimony before the O’Mahoney 
committee in Washington by Paul E. 
Griffith, president of the National 
Federation of Telephone Workers. 
Mr. Griffith was called before the 
committee to testify principally on 
the subject of the effect of technolog- 
ical advances on employment of tele- 
phone workers. 

But it is significant that Mr. 
Griffith indicated that his union 
understands the problems of the 
telephone industry without in any 
way compromising its independent 
loyalty to the workers it represents. 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Let Our Engineers Help Solve Your Problems. Write 


PHILCO, Battery Division 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE POWER OF 





By HORACE KRAMER 


A Pleasing 


THE PERSONALITY of any business necessarily consists oj 


human personalities, hence the creating of good will and the 


obtaining of public loyalty rests almost entirely with em- 


ployes. 


This is the second article of a series dealing with 


selling factors, the first appearing April 20 


RS. BIGELOW came out of 
M the Grand Arctic & Antarctic 

Food Mart “fightin’ mad.” 
She had taken back two crushed 
bananas and, although they replaced 
them for her, they did it with such 
ill grace that it robbed the action of 
any virtue. 

“I know their groceries are good 
and the prices low,” she told Mrs. 
Bixby, her neighbor, that afternoon, 
“but I’m just sick and tired of those 


clerks who don’t seem to care 
whether you trade there or not.” 
And Mrs. Bixby observed: “We 


trade at Walker’s. His prices may 
be a few pennies higher here and 
there, but he’s so nice and obliging 
that it’s a pleasure to trade with 
him.” 

In the foregoing incident, which 
in substance takes place all over the 
land thousands of times a day, we 
have an illustration of what is prob- 
ably the most important sales factor 
of all business—the factor of per- 
sonality. 

Everyone understands the import- 
ance of a pleasing personality in the 
social contacts of life—a million cop- 
ies of a book on personality were re- 
cently sold. But the analysis of a 
day’s routine business contacts will 
give rise to the suspicion that a 
pleasing personality is often consid- 
ered to be an avocation—something 
to be put aside during working 
hours. 

One sometimes hears the remark, 
“He’s a pretty decent sort when you 
come to know him.” Why should it 
be necessary to find some facet of 
a fellow’s nature other than his busi- 
ness personality in order to like 
him? Why shouldn’t we “warm up” 
to him during the first few critical 
seconds of a business contact, when 
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A pleasing personality is an inner grace, not 


a mask for certain occasions. 


we are going to form a snap judg- 
ment of him—and of his company? 

Sales analysts tell us that every 
time we buy something we make five 
distinct decisions. To illustrate: If 
we buy a cigar, we have first decided 
(1) that we want a cigar, (2) that 
we want an El Ropo because (3) it 
is a good cigar for the money, that 
(4) we will buy it at Dick’s Smoke 
Shop because we like Dick, and (5) 
that we will buy it now. 

In the sales analyst’s parlance 
these are called “the five buying de- 
cisions.” They are not made con- 
sciously in every-day routine pur- 
chases, of course; they are usually 
the automatic carrying out of deci- 
sions made previously, but if you 
analyze any purchase you will find 
that all five are directly involved. 

Thus we set up “buying habits” 
and follow them until something 
jolts us out of one groove and into 
another. Mrs. Bixby, for example, 
did not decide to go to Walker’s 
every time she needed groceries- 
that decision had been made previ- 
ously. But if tomorrow Mrs. Bige- 
low goes to Walker’s, it will be in 
response to a decision. 

And observe that the decision will 


Personality 


be No. 4—Walker’s personality re- 
flected in his business. And observe 
also that this No. 4 decision is of 
such strong effect in the series of 
five that both ladies will willingly 
suffer some financial disadvantage to 
make it in favor of Walker. That is, 
they will pay him the “few pennies 
more” for the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of dealing with him. 

Thus we see the tremendously im- 
portant influence the factor of per- 
sonality exerts upon the well being 
and public acceptance of a business 
enterprise. Business organizations 
keenly realize the importance of this 
personality factor—especially those 
service organizations whose contacts 
with the buying public are main- 
tained by thousands of individuals. 


Institutional Personality; 
Human Personalities 

Millions of dollars are invested an- 
nually in “institutional” advertising, 
employes are carefully selected and 
trained in courtesy and service, and 
policies set up in order to build in 
the public mind an institutional per- 
sonality that becomes an asset of 
tangible value. Since there is no 
life or thought or character in inani- 
mate things, nor even in methods or 
policies, institutional personality 
must necessarily be made up of 
human personalities. And we, there- 
fore, find the good will and loyalty 
of the public for our employer right 
on our own doorstep. 

We have seen how a matter of two 
crushed bananas antagonized, per- 
haps cost, a customer for a.- great 
business organization, in spite of all 
the institutional effort they had un- 
doubtedly put forth to win and hold 


her. In considering personality as 
one of the important factors of 
salesmanship, therefore, we must 


focus our attention upon ourselves 
our attitudes toward our job and 
toward the public we serve. 

The so-called institutional policy 
of a company thus cannot be any- 
thing more than a track given us to 
run on. We must give effect to all 
the attractive and friendly things 
evolved back at headquarters, out on 
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our jobs where the company actually 
comes into personal contact with the 
public through ourselves. 

Personality is an intangible thing 
and doesn’t lend itself to definition. 
We do not really need a specific defi- 
nition; it is sufficient to say that we 
like a person with an attractive per- 
sonality and dislike one without. 
Then, of course, there is that vast 
middle ground of ‘colorless person- 
alities”’ the automatons who go 
through life creating neither good 
will nor ill will for themselves or 
their employers and not making 
much of a splash in life in any di- 
rection. 


Personality Is Based Upon 
Mental Attitudes 


Let’s try to get this matter of per- 
sonality clear—in its effects at least. 
Let’s take two people working for 
the same company, in the same clas- 
sification: Both follow the rules and 
regulations of institutional policy to 
the letter—yet one may be an asset 
to the organization and the other a 
liability. Thus we see that an at- 
tractive personality isn’t something 
that is plastered on outside; it is an 
inner quality, a part of ourselves. 
It goes deeper than all rules and reg- 
ulations; it is based upon mental at- 
titudes and understanding of just 
what our jobs actually are all about. 

Let’s take the telephone company, 
for example, to see just where these 
concepts work out. The purpose and 
warrant of the company is to serve 
the public in one of the necessary 
functions of society — communica- 
tion. This service splits up into a 
number of functions—different spe- 
cializations, but all necessary to the 
service. 

For the greatest simplification let 
us say that there is John Doe, the 
manager, representing the owner- 
ship, whose job it is to keep all the 
service functions harmonized and ef- 
fective, provide equipment that not 
only is efficient but which also keeps 
pace with progress and style trends. 
Then there is Mary, the operator, 
who conducts the service, and Bill, 





Prize Letter Contest 
Winners Next Week 


Judging of the many contribu- 
tions received in the prize letter 
contest, “What ‘Telephony,’ the 
Journal of the Telephone Indus- 


try, Means to Me”’ is proceeding. 
The winners will be announced 
in next week’s issue of 


TELEPHONY. 











who keeps the equipment in order 
and functioning. 

Each of these persons — John, 
Mary, and Bill — may be repre- 
sented by thousands of persons in a 
great metropolitan telephone organ- 
ization, and from there on down to 
the few employes of small compa- 
nies. But whatever the size of the 
organization may be, in the eyes of 
the public John and Mary and Bill 
are the company. 

Now, there are some odd mental 
quirks about these three, Mary and 
Bill especially, that will bear looking 
into. And also some characteristics 
of Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber that we 
will consider a little later. 

There is an almost universal hu- 
man tendency to allow the routine 
functions of a job to bulk larger in 
one’s eyes than the purpose of the 
job. In this day of specialization 
where everyone’s work is pretty defi- 
nitely mapped out and within more 
or less rigid limits, we are often 
prone to shift all responsibility to 
the rule book, and wherever emer- 
gency or opportunity may arise to 
retreat behind the thought, “Well, 
that isn’t my job,” or “I’ve done my 
part.” 


Shifting of Responsibility 
Should Be Avoided 

Thus, there may be valid depart- 
mental reasons, from Bill’s stand- 
point, or Mary’s, or even Mr. Doe’s, 
why Mr. Subscriber is inconven- 
ienced or does not receive good serv- 
ice, and they may all stand and point 
fingers at one another. But that 
doesn’t help the service upon which 
they all depend for a livelihood, and 
it certainly doesn’t placate Mr. Sub- 
scriber to know that it is Bill’s fault, 
or Mary’s. 

You see, Mr. Subscriber does not 
specialize the jobs in the telephone 
company; he buys service and the 
intangibles of service, and doesn’t 
know or care much who may be at 
fault if something goes amiss. He 
blames the company — even though 
he has just read a fine institutional 
advertisement of the industry in 
general. 

Thus Bill’s deliberation or per- 
fectly valid reason why he cannot 
render a needed special service at 
once, or Mr. Doe’s belief that certain 
equipment is “good enough” because 
it was good enough for father, be- 
comes a black mark against the com- 
pany—and, since Doe et al are the 
company, against them. 

Another characteristic of Mr. and 
Mrs. Subscriber is that they do not 
like to deal with policies and equip- 
ment. When “the telephone man” 





It doesn't help the service upon which they 
depend for a livelihood when the operator 
or the lineman or the manager tries to "pass 


the buck’ for a service slip or inconvenience 
to a customer! 


comes to the home or office, or they 
go to the telephone office, they ex- 
pect to meet an understanding hu- 
man being, not an automaton or im- 
personal individual who seems to 
think that the company and its rules 
are bigger and more important than 
just one subscriber. 

Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber will put 
up with this treatment if they have 
to, of course, but they don’t like it, 
they don’t like the company, they 
don’t like the employe. 

On the other hand - 
nately there always is the other 
hand if Mr. or Mrs. Subscriber 
meets a human person, understand- 
ing, smiling, and aware that the one 
big job of the company, and of its 
employes individually and _ collec- 
tively, is to serve him, then, even 
if something is amiss and he is in- 
convenienced, he will be left with 
the conviction, “Well, they are cer- 
tainly an obliging outfit, and eager 
to make things right.” 

A little while back the word “op- 
portunity” was stressed. Every con- 
tact is an opportunity to impress 
the other fellow with the fact that 
we wish to be friends and to please 
him—that we wish to serve him, not 
alone because it is our duty, but also 
because we take pleasure in doing so. 


and fortu- 


It is possible to discharge one’s 
duty to the letter and yet entirely 
miss this opportunity. In fact, it is 
possible to create antagonism, as il- 
lustrated by the bananas. But no one 
ever did his company real service, 
or made any mark in life for him- 
self, merely by fulfilling the duties 
of his job to the letter. It is a plus 
element one brings to his job, of 
which a pleasing personality is an 


important constituent, that makes 
one stand out as an individual and 
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become a real asset to his company 
through the making of friends for 
himself. 

Let’s forget the company for a 
moment and take an entirely selfish 
view of the matter of a pleasing 
personality. We are all striving to 
move up into better jobs, greater re- 
sponsibilities, and a bigger share of 
the good things of life. Our job is 
the medium by which we must do 
this. 

Here we are right back with the 
company again, because what helps 
the employe helps the company; both 
are so importantly dependent upon 
the good will and loyalty of those 
they serve. Not only is there a di- 
rect community of interest between 
the employe and the company, but 
this exists also among the employes 
themselves—any employe who does 
a good selling job himself automati- 
cally helps every other employe. 

The question arises as to how a 
service employe, for instance, can 
do a good selling job—he doesn’t 
actually sell anything of a tangible 
nature. Well, he sells his personal- 
ity, which we have seen is really the 
personality of the company. How is 
he to do that? 


4 Smile Is An Important 
Personality Factor 

What do we do first when we wish 
to make a good impression or to 
make a person like us? We smile. 
A smile is perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all personality factors. If, for 
example, someone jostles us in a 
crowd we may turn in annoyance, 
but if we encounter a smile the an- 
noyance is dissipated, and we will 
often apologize for something that 
really wasn’t our fault. 

So let’s dig up and live by that old 
motto, “Service with a Smile” as our 
first ingredient of a pleasing per- 
sonality. It is just as potent as it 
ever was. A smile tells the other 
person that we are glad to see him, 
are well disposed, and wish to serve 
him. A smile sterilizes anger—no 
one ever said a discourteous word 
or did an unfriendly act in the face 
of a smile. 

is to be done 
Remember the 


Second: Do what 
with good grace. 
banana episode. 

Third: Do more than one might 
reasonably expect. If this is impos- 
sible or inexpedient, then do what 
is to be done with such good will 
that you create the conviction that 
you would do more if it were hu- 
manly possible. 

Fourth: Make a personal matter 
of it. Take on the personal responsi- 
bility to see that the subscriber is 
pleased, that he is to get what he 
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wants. You are going to do it any- 
way, so dress it up with the personal 
interest that will leave him with 
some sense of personal obligation. 
These four ingredients will blend 
into a pleasing personality that will 
take one far in business life. But 
they must be real, not a mere pose. 
The veriest ham actor in the world 


will say the same lines as Charles 
Laughton or Paul Muni, but they 
don’t fool us any. 

A pleasing personality is an inner 
grace, not a veneer. We can readily 
gain this grace by understanding; 
and once we have it, there is the 
solid foundation upon which to build 
all the other qualities of success. 


Postponing a Responsibility 





By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, HI. 


POSTPONING a responsibil- 
ity is decorating the grave of 


Series 406 


HE AVERAGE person is prone 

to procrastinate at times, and 

particularly when an unpleas- 
ant task is involved. Because put- 
ting things off is such a common 
fault, for this reason the fault is 
not recognized as a dangerous prac- 
tice. The accumulation of postponed 
duties is, without doubt, one of life’s 
greatest handicaps. 


good intentions. 


A chief operator opines: “When I 
have time I shall do some work on 
improving my operator’s voice tech- 
nique; the first afternoon I am not 
too busy, these desk drawers will be 
cleaned out; next week I am going 
to read these new instructions, give 
them to my supervisor and then file 
them away; one of these days I shall 
have a meeting with all of my oper- 
ators.” And so it goes on, day after 
day, until each task assumes gigan- 
tic proportions and the chief oper- 
ator, confronted with them, is worn 
to a frazzle worrying about how she 
will accomplish all of these tasks. 

Her desk is cluttered, crowding 
her working space, her mind be- 
comes befuddled and, as that little 
imp “Procrastination” leers at her 
around the corner, she begins to in- 
dulge in self-pity feeling that she 
has entirely too much to do. All this 
could be avoided by doing today’s 
work today, giving tomorrow a 
square deal. 

We never defer the _ pleasant 
things in life. We are not late to 
the show, neither are we slow about 
getting to a good dinner. When we 
put things off, it’s pretty good proof 
that the thing is disagreeable, or 
that we do not think we can do it. 

Each day in the central office 
brings its own special work and re- 
sponsibility. Unless the chief op- 
erator plans her work, makes a sin- 
cere effort to carry out this plan, 


and then analyzes the results, sooner 
or later she will discover that delay 
weakens determination, postpone- 
ment pushes away achievement, and 
that postponement and promotion 
are incompatible. 

Perhaps it is your honest inten- 
tion to do something big some day. 
But every day even little things are 
not done and this “something big” is 
put off until it becomes harder and 
more remote. Eventually it is swal- 
lowed up and buried in the grave of 
good intentions. 

Procrastination is the son of “Old 
Man Put-Things-Off.” He lives on 
the little cross street called “By and 
By,” in the run-down village of 
““Never-Never.” 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. How long does a toll center hold 
a call before it is cancelled if 
held for AG? 

2. On a station-to-station call, if 
party answering refuses to talk 
should call be made station or 
person ? 
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“No one to accept charge for 10 
minutes.” (Station - to - station 
-all.) If call is to be tried again 
in 10 minutes, can same ticket be 
used or should first ticket be can- 
celed and a new ticket filed? 

4. What is term “via” or 

should it be used? 

5. When your toll circuit is OD, is 
it compulsory for another com- 
pany to permit you to use its 
line? 


when 


The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 24. 


— 


Dates Set for Annual 
North Dakota Convention 


The North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation will hold its 34th annual con- 
vention at the Gardner Hotel, Fargo, 
on June 12 and 13. 

















Toll Divisions 





Should Be Determined Muatually 


HE ANNUAL spring conference of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association was 
held in Chicago this week, May 1 and 2, com- 


TELEPHONY went to 
The most important question slated to come be- 


mencing just as this issue of 
press. 
fore that conference of owners and executives of In- 
dependent telephone companies is the equitable division 
of joint toll revenues between Independent and Bell 
companies. 

Doubtless a great deal of light will be thrown on 
the matter through discussions of it at the conference, 
but we believe the question will never be settled in a 
manner satisfactory and equitable to all concerned until 
it is dealt with on a basis different than in the past. 

The toll traffic agreements now generally in effect 
between the various Bell subsidiary companies and 
their respective Independent connecting companies are 
all — except in some cases where an Independent com- 
pany has obtained, by litigation or otherwise, a different 
basis of settlement — contracts devised by the Bell com- 
panies themselves. 

The Independents have not in the past been asked by 
the Bell companies, so far as we know, to take a hand 
in the working out of these contracts or in determining 
what is due the Independents under them. The amounts 
the Independents receive, as their share of the toll rev- 
enues under these contracts, are amounts that have 
been calculated and determined by the Bell companies 
themselves. 

There is no real mutuality in a system such as this. 
The result of it is that most of the Independent com- 
panies — being small and unable to carry on expensive 
studies, negotiation or litigation — must take what the 
Bell companies offer. 


E DOUBT if the situation will ever be satisfac- 

tory and equitable to all concerned until con- 

tracts covering the division of interchanged 
toll revenues are worked out mutually by both sides, 
with due recognition of the fact that the Independents 
are not to be considered merely agents of the Bell Sys- 
tem and required as such to take just what the Bell 
System offers. 

One trouble with the present situation is the many 
different results produced by the different toll traffic 
agreements offered to Independent connecting companies 
by the various Bell subsidiary companies. Almost every 
Bell subsidiary company has its own particular stand- 
ard for dealing with its own connecting companies. This 
situation raises a number of questions. 


Why, for instance, does an Independent connecting 
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company receive as its division of revenue from inter- 
changed toll business about $660 in one state, about $525 
in another state, about $450 in another state, about 
$350 in another state, on the same number of messages 
handled the same way, and so on—depending on which 
Bell subsidiary company it connects with? 

Why, on an originated message producing revenue of 
56 cents, for instance which figure we use because it 
is a fair average in many cases is the Independent 
exchange, originating and working the call, entitled 
under the compensation schedules in the various toll 
traffic agreements to receive 22 cents in one state, 18 
cents in another state, 16.7 cents in another state, 131, 
cents in another state, and so on — again depending on 
which Bell subsidiary company it connects with? 

It hardly seems likely that telephone operating con- 
ditions, including costs, could vary as much as that in 
different Bell operating territories. 

Why do some Bell subsidiary companies prepare their 
toll contracts so as to pay the Independents on “re- 
ceived-collect”” messages, while other Bell companies pay 
on “sent-collect”’ messages? 

Why do the contracts offered Independent companies 
by the different Bell companies vary so much in other 
ways? 


T IS ONLY by free and open discussion that the 

present situation can be fully understood and the 

proper adjustments arrived at. Officers of the 
United States Independent Telephone Association, 
which has been working diligently on this matter, and 
the association’s special committee for studying and 
considering it, no doubt saw to it that such questions 
as mentioned were gone into thoroughly at this week’s 
conference in Chicago. 

We think Bell System officials will be sympathetic to 
suggestions made on this matter by the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, and that it is their 
desire to deal harmoniously with their connecting In- 
dependent companies. The action of some Bell com- 
panies in offering new toll contracts to their connecting 
companies—which contain a material increase in rates 
on some _ schedules—is 
harmonious agreement. 


evidence of this desire for 


We do not believe this matter will ever be settled 
satisfactorily, however, until it is so worked out that 
the Independents share, beyond reasonable question, 
equitably in the joint toll revenues as well as sharing 
—as they do, and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. itself says they do—in the responsibility for the 
joint toll business. 
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Ohio’s Independent 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE of the value of well-planned effort 


to attract new subscribers and hold the old was given at the 


recent Ohio convention in this discussion of 


Telephone Industry 





By J. T. CARLISS 


President, Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


HE INCREASED use of Inde- 

I pendent local and long distance 

telephone facilities by the pub- 
lic, which has marked the past 12 
months, provides convincing evi- 
dence that our companies have suc- 
cessfully completed the transition 
from a passive position, wherein 
telephone management generally ac- 
cepted the business that normally 
presented itself before our counters 
and made little, if any, effort to 
create new customers, or to enter 
into active competition for the dol- 
lars that have been available for the 
purchase of various commodities and 
services. 

The importance of this rebirth of 
Independent telephone’ enterprise, 
which bides a fine future for the in- 
dustry, cannot be overstated. It 
means that from a static industry, 
wedded to a philosophy of watchful 
waiting, we have again become a 
truly American business that is 
reaching out for further opportuni- 
ties to build up the communities in 
which we live, and that we can and 
will play a vital part in restoring 
these United States to a social and 
economic stability. 

The station gains that were re- 
corded by our Ohio companies dur- 
ing the year, amounting to many 
thousands of telephones, had a sig- 
nificance far beyond the amount of 
new revenue that they brought us. 
During 1936, 1937, and 1938, most 
Ohio companies gained stations 
largely as a result of campaigns of 
re-selling. Their agents and em- 
ployes went forth to locate and bring 
back the customers who vanished 
during 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935, 
and to obtain service applications 
from the new crop of citizens who 
might be considered good prospects. 

By the beginning of 1939 the lists 
of old customers and of ripe pros- 
pects had been well canvassed and 
the names thereon either placed on 
our directory lists or classified into 
special groups for deferred solicita- 
tion. 

We have sound reasons for believ- 
ing that our 1939 and 1940 gains in 
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J. T. CARLISS, of Marion, retiring 
president of the Ohio association, in 
his annual address urged telephone 
companies to proceed with moderniza- 


tion of exchange equipment and bet- 
terment of service without delay. 


telephones and revenues are the re- 
ward of real selling, and that most 
of these new customers are really 
new users — individuals who have 
bought telephone service with dis- 
crimination, because they considered 
our service more desirable than 
other things being offered to them 
on every hand. They were sold on 
telephone service by positive, con- 
tinuing and well-directed telephone 
service salesmanship. And it is our 
belief that the public generally is 
again becoming telephone-minded. 
We can continue our recent prog- 
ress, without difficulty, provided 
there is no general relapse by our 
operating units into placid self-sat- 
isfaction. We know that the mate- 
rials necessary for further develop- 
ment are at hand—the facilities for 
a finer, faster, more pleasing service 
are ours. Our management and per- 
sonnel are well above average, and 
we unquestionably have plenty of 
room to expand. So long as there 
are more radios and automobiles in 
service than there are telephones in 


operation, it certainly cannot be said 
that the saturation point has even 
been approached. 

As to what lies ahead for our 
business during the remainder of 
1940, your president has formed cer- 
tain conclusions and has sought the 
counsel of many leaders in the tele- 
phone field. It appears that the year 
has started off briskly, with reason- 
able station and revenue gains being 
recorded by many companies during 
January, February and March. At 
present the demand by the public for 
telephone service continues strong 
with indications of a further in- 
creased demand running well into 
the summer months. 

Many powerful influences will be 
at work this autumn to promote 
business, agricultural income and 
employment. These are the things 
that stimulate Independent tele- 
phone demand and volume. In view 
of these portents, we have every 
reason to believe that 1940 is going 
to be a good year, during which it 
will be possible for you to strengthen 
the position of your company against 
whatever economic storms the more 
distant future may bring. 


Delayed Modernization 
May Prove Costly 

We recommend that you make fur- 
ther careful study of your company’s 
position with regard to earnings, 
adequacy of allowances for deprecia- 
tion and the replacement of prop- 
erty, and of its rates, service 
standards, fixed charges and general 
policies. 

Those of you who heeded our 
earlier association recommendations 
to proceed with the modernization of 
antiquated exchange and _ pole-line 
plant, at the most rapid pace per- 
mitted by your financial situation, 
have profited to the extent that 
prices of materials have been in- 
creased during the past two years. 

To those who have not yet sched- 
uled their older equipments for re- 
tirement and arranged for continu- 
ing betterment of their outside 
plant, we would suggest that prompt 
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action be taken to accomplish these 
things. Continued delay may prove 
expensive and dangerous, not only 
to the companies themselves but also 
to the communities in which they 
operate. 

To all Ohio companies we again 
recommend the carrying of generous 
warehouse stocks of all standard 
materials and supplies that will be 
necessary or useful during the next 
18 months. Don’t gamble in com- 
modities but obtain whatever insur- 
ance you can against increased costs 
and long period deliveries for things 
that you must buy, remembering 
that wars are largely fought with 
the same kinds of basic materials 
that are used in telephone construc- 
tion and maintenance. 


Vv WW 


Illinois Bell Company Offers 
New Toll Contract 

A new toll contract is being offered 
by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to its 
connecting companies. It has also been 
submitted to The Illinois Telephone 
Association but the directors have 
taken no action. 

In the new contract, schedule A, 
originating compensation, the rates are 
slightly increased. In schedule B, op- 
erating payment, the rates are mate- 
rially increased. The form of the new 
contract, it is stated, follows in gen- 
eral the recommendations contained in 
the report on toll division made to the 
directors of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association last 
October by its special committee 
headed by Edwin M. Blakeslee, Madi- 


son, Wis. 
vv 


Review of Ruling on 

Student Operators Requested 

A petition requesting a review of 
the recent minimum wage exemption 
for beginner operators was filed April 
23 with the wage-hour division of the 
U. S. Department of Labor by the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association. The petition stated that 
the 320-hour, or eight-week, training 
period, the minimum rate of 25-cents 
an hour for student operators and the 
effective date until December 31, were 
inadequate and not of any practical 
benefit or assistance to small telephone 
companies. 

The petition for review was filed by 
John H. Agee, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s wage and hour committee and 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. It stated that the learner 
telephone order of April 9 (TELEPHONY, 
April 13, page 28) does not provide 
sufficient time for training of new 
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operators and that other unreasonable 
restrictions of the order would act to 
speed up the conversion of manually- 
operated exchanges to automatic oper- 
ation and thus reduce the opportunities 
for employment of operators. 

The petition for review was served 
by the wage and hour division upon 
the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, whose rep- 
resentatives participated in the hearing 
held last December 7 before Dr. Gus- 
tav Peck, assistant director of the hear- 
ings branch of the wage and hour 
division. 

vv 


“Brass Tacks'' Convention of 
Indiana Association 

The 21st annual convention of the 
Indiana Telephone Association to be 
held May 8 and 9 at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, will be a “brass 
tacks” meeting. Emphasis will be 
chiefly on commercial aspects, with 
considerable attention given to service 
as it affects public relations. W. H. 
Beck, Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer, 
has announced the completed program. 

The most interesting program fea- 
ture will be a report on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 8, of the commercial 
survey conducted during the last year 
in the town of Argos, Marshall County, 
to determine the status of the tele- 
phone business in small towns and 
rural districts in relation to general 
business conditions. This survey was 
undertaken on order of the 1939 con- 
vention and with cooperation of the 
business research department of Indi- 
ana University. J. F. Hosea of Frank- 
lin, survey chairman, will report find- 
ings and Dr. George W. Starr, head 
of the business research department of 
the university, will speak on ‘Business 
Trends in Indiana.” 

The convention will open Wednes- 
day morning at 10:30 o’clock with four 
conferences—accounting, commercial, 
plant and traffic. Other traffic confer- 
ences will be held Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday morning. 





L. O. Evenson, Lafayette, is chair- 
man of the accounting conference. 
R. F. Lucier, Warsaw, will speak on 
“Let’s Look at the Record.” D. H. 
Harvey, Indianapolis, will discuss ‘“Ac- 
counting for Wage Hour, Social Secur- 
ity and Unemployment Compensation.” 

C. E. McCormick, Ft. Wayne, is 
chairman of the commercial confer- 
ence, at which Chester Barkman, In- 
dianapolis, will speak on “Special Sell- 
ing Efforts” and W. H. Van Horn, 
Logansport, first vice-president of the 
association will discuss “Personalizing 
the Service.” 


At the plant conference, P. F. 
Brown, Indianapolis, will preside. E. 
R. Moore, Indianapolis, will speak on 
“The Small Office and Its Importance 
in a National Wire Network.” R. D. 
Pontius, Rochester, second vice-presi- 
dent, will have as his subject, ‘“Prob- 
lems of Rural Electrification.” 

“How Public Relations Are Affected 
by Toll, Local and Information Serv- 
ice” is the subject of the Wednesday 
morning traffic conference. J. H. Me- 
Cluskey, Indianapolis, is chairman. 
W. F. Johnson of Indianapolis will 
present service demonstrations given 
by groups of operators from Bloom- 
ington, Crawfordsville and Bedford 
offices of the Indiana Bell company. A 
dummy switchboard will be installed. 
Miss Thelma Hatfield, Peru; Miss Cath- 
erine Black, Lebanon; and Mrs. Lucille 
Harper, Huntington, will be commen- 
tators. 

Following a luncheon, President R. V. 
Achatz of Aurora will open the first 
general session. Clarence A. Jackson, 
executive vice-president of the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce, will 
speak on “‘S-Curves Ahead.” Presen- 
tation of the survey program will fol- 
low. At 3:30 o’clock the meeting will 
adjourn to give members an _ oppor- 
tunity to see the convention exhibits. 

The annual banquet will be held in 
historic Riley Room of the Claypool 
Wednesday evening. Following a floor 
show, Arthur F. Briese of Chicago, 
speaker and humorist, known as the 
“Knight of Satire’ will present a pro- 
gram. 

A general session and a traffic con- 
ference will be held simultaneously 
Thursday morning. Louis Pitcher, 
Chicago, executive vice-president of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, will speak on ‘‘Na- 
tional Association Activities” before 
the general session. Ray C. Smith of 
Indianapolis will speak on “Your So- 
cial Security Problems.” Directors 
will be elected and officers’ reports will 
be made. 

At the traffic conference Louis 
Kirckhoff, Indianapolis, will speak on 
“Discussion of Toll Traffic Routes” and 
H. A. York, Evansville, on “Small 
Office Problems.”” Mr. McCluskey will 
preside. The convention will adjourn 
Thursday noon. 


a 


Michigan Independents 
to Convene in July 
The board of directors of the Michi- 
gan Independent Telephone Association 
have announced that the organization’s 
annual convention will be held July 24 
and 25 at the Hotel Olds, Lansing. 
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United Front Against New Tax Schedules 





By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


ADVANCES 


Urged By Ohio Independents 


MADE by the telephone industry, necessary 


adjustments for future managements and the necessity of 


organized effort to prevent increased tax loads, together 


with other varied discussions, provided those in attendance 


at recent Ohio convention with plenty of thoughts for the 


betterment and protection of their respective companies 


HIO conventions always at- 
O tract a large attendance and 

the 45th annual meeting of 
the Ohio Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, held April 23 and 24 at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, brought out probably a more 
representative attendance than for 
several years. The program was par- 
ticularly designed not only for man- 
agement executives but for the 
workers in plant and traffic depart- 
ments. 

The afternoon of the first day was 
devoted to association business and 
the discussion of general telephone 
affairs. Traffic people, on the morn- 
ing of the second day, attended a 
traffic conference and _ operators’ 
school, while those in management 
positions heard brief to-the-point 
discussions of many matters of 
present-day interest to the smaller 
companies. 

The concluding session on the 
afternoon of the second day was a 
plant program of particular interest 
to cable men and managers as to 
some practices in cable construction 
and maintenance. It was the best- 
attended session of the convention 
and held the close attention of every- 
one. 


The annual banquet on Tuesday 
evening, April 23, was attended by 
one of the largest crowds ever pres- 
ent at such a yearly association af- 
fair. The attendance approximated 
550. In recent years this function 
has been honored with the presence 
of the governor of the state, and for 


the second time Gov. John W. 
Bricker addressed the _ telephone 
people. 


In his brief but pertinent remarks 
the governor directed attention to 
the recent observance of the sesqui- 
centennial of the founding of the 


United States patent system and 
mentioned some of the industries 
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which have developed as the result 
of the system. 

Were it not for the 17 years’ pro- 
tection given inventions by the pat- 
ents, those industries would not have 
been developed—and yet some per- 
sons in Washington are _ talking 
about reducing this period of patent 
protection and thus prevent new 
industries from developing. 

Following Governor Bricker’s ad- 
dress, the hall was cleared and pre- 
pared for dancing which was enjoyed 
by a large number. 

Four directors were reelected as 
follows: J. T. Carliss, Marion, gen- 
eral manager, Ohio Associated Tele- 
phone Co.; H. E. Hageman, Lorain, 
general manager, Lorain Telephone 
Co.; Gustav Hirsch, Columbus, and 
H. O. Dutter, Elyria, general man- 
ager, Elyria Telephone Co. David 
McC. McKell, Chillicothe, president 
of the Chillicothe Telephone Co., and 
H. W. Hauss, Wapakoneta, president 
and manager of the Telephone Serv- 
ice Co., were elected to fill vacancies 
on the board. 

At the organization meeting offi- 
cers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. Warren Safford, Troy; vice- 
president, H. E. Hageman, Lorain, 
and secretary-treasurer, Frank L. 
McKinney, Columbus. 


Business Session of the 
Convention 

At the opening session on Tues- 
day afternoon, April 23, the tele- 
phone people were welcomed by 
Mayor Floyd F. Green who paid 
tribute to the value of the telephone 
and its use. J. D. Bonnar, of Ash- 
tabula, general manager of the 
Ashtabula Telephone Co., responded. 

In his annual address President 
J. T. Carliss, of Marion, reported 
that member companies continued to 
improve their properties and to ex- 
tend the scope of their operations. 





J. WARREN SAFFORD, of Troy, was 
elected president of the Ohio associa- 
tion at its convention last week. Mr. 
Safford is president of the Troy Tele- 


phone Co. and has taken an active 

part in Ohio association affairs for 

many years, having served as an officer 
and director. 


The work of the association officers 
and directors during the legislative 
session was referred to as was also 
the part the association took in co- 
operating with the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association in 
securing amendment of the Wage- 
Hour Act. 

Stating it is not the fault of the 
state or the national organizations 
that the wages and hours situation 
continues cloudy and_ undefined, 
President Carliss continued: “Even 
today we have no positive determina- 
tion as to whether a local telephone 
company, owning no interstate facili- 
ties and acting only as an agent in 
the handling of an inconsequential 
number of interstate calls each 
month, is in any sense engaged in 
interstate commerce within the 
meaning of the law. Nor have we 
positive judicial denial that most of 
us are ‘service establishments’ doing 
an intrastate business, and thereby 
exempt from the Federal Wage-Hour 
: eae 

On the other hand, our national 
association has been advised by com- 
petent legal counsel, to the number 
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FRANK L. McKINNEY, of Columbus, 


who has served as secretary-treasurer 


of the since 1922, 
said in his annual report: “Many of 
you realize that our business is going 
places—that it will require unlimited 


Ohio association 


energy and great mental agility to 
keep up with the procession from this 
point on." 


of seven or more, that telephone 
companies unquestionably are ‘serv- 
ice establishments,’ and that, pro- 
vided their business is predominant- 
ly local and intrastate in character, 


the law exempts them from _ its 
provisions.” 
Reference was made to the po- 


litical and economic situation in the 
state and President Carliss stated 
that it is highly important that sane 
conservative men and women be 
elected from the districts repre- 
sented by the telephone people and 
urged that they exercise their influ- 
ence to assist in bringing it about. 

Excerpts from Mr. Carliss’ ad- 
dress giving a general view of the 
condition of the Ohio Independent 
industry appear on another page of 
this issue. 


The Years Ahead in the 
Telephone Industry 

In his report Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank L. McKinney, Columbus, 
showed the association to be in ex- 
cellent condition financially and that 
the Independent industry and the 
association came through the past 
year with flying colors. He noted 
that the association, with the hold- 
ing of the convention, concluded its 
45th year of service to the Ohio 

Independent telephone interests. 
“Ohio’s Independent telephone 
units,” said he, “are more valuable 
financially, economically and socially 
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than they were a year ago and our 
association is stronger by the addi- 
tion of a number of new active 
members and associate members, 
and by reason of another year of 
organized effort -in an exceedingly 
busy field. ... 

“This year has brought us a lim- 
ited picture of some of the things 
that are ahead of the telephone busi- 
Many of you realize that our 
business is going places—that it will 
require unlimited energy and great 
mental agility to keep up with the 
procession from this point on. 


ness. 


From a plant standpoint, telephony 
has been revolutionized during the 
past ten years. Today thousands of 
research engineers and experts are 
busily examining all of the known 
factors with a view to changing 
them about, and are curiously toying 
with many new elements that may 
turn all of our present practices and 
methods upside-down. You can de- 
pend upon the next decade bringing 
us more innovations, improvements 
and changes than our service estab- 
lishments have witnessed during the 
past 30 years.... 

In the field of telephone manage- 
ment during the period just ahead, 


we are going to need all of the 
genius, efficiency, hard work and 
good luck that we can command. 


The politicians used to predict that 
national prosperity was just around 
the corner—some of us have recently 
taken a look around that corner, and 
we know that Old Man Time is lurk- 
ing there with a bill for the past 
seven years of drunken public spend- 
ing of borrowed moneys. 

Regardless of which great political 
party wins the elections this Novem- 
ber, we are going to be soon con- 
fronted with the greatest tax drive 
of all time. Your association will 
need the active help of every man 
and woman who draws a dollar of 
pay or dividends from a telephone 
company, to make certain that our 
business is not loaded down with 
taxes far heavier than those borne 
by other lines of business and com- 
merce. 

Some may think that the new 
schedules of taxes will be decided by 
Congress and the state legislatures 
when these bodies convene next year. 
That is only partly true. The gen- 
eral nature and the probable weight 
of taxation will be established at the 
November election when the persons 
who make up the membership of 
these bodies are chosen. Your great- 
est effort in defense of your com- 
pany, and your industry, and your 
payroll, should be put forth between 
now and the November elections.” 





Speaking upon the activities of 
the national association, Louis 
Pitcher, Chicago, IIl., executive vice- 
president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, men- 
tioned the plates recently sent to 
member companies and the advan- 
tageous use that can be made of 
them. 


Activities of National 
Association 

He referred to the FCC account- 
ing system and pointed to faults in 
the continuing property record. 

In discussing the share of toll 
revenues that Independent compa- 
nies get, he stated the matter seems 
to be coming to a climax. 

The report of the national asso- 
ciation’s committee on the study of 
toll division, which was made by 
Chairman Edwin M. Blakeslee of 
Madison, Wis., to the board of direc- 
tors last October and which was 
placed in the hands of the Bell rep- 
resentatives, showed that the amount 
paid by the New England Bell com- 
pany to the Independents is the 
highest rate and that the rate of 
other Bell companies decreases west- 
ward. 

The small companies, Mr. Pitcher 
stated, are giving service to commu- 
nities in which the larger companies 
cannot afford to operate and these 
companies need special considera- 
tion. There should be a standardi- 
zation of toll contracts with Inde- 
pendents and the share of the 
revenue should be on a higher level 
than at the present time. He re- 
ferred to the successful fight which 
the Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone 





H. E. HAGEMAN, of Lorain, general 

of the 

Corp., was elected vice-president of 
the Ohio association last week. 
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This photograph of part of the banquet room at the Ohio convention shows less than half of the large crowd present for the festive occa- 


sion of food, fun, entertainment and dancing. It was impossible to take a picture of the entire room, but in the background to the right be- 


hind pillars and also outside are many diners enjoying the evening's activities. 


Corp., through its president; John H. 
Wright, carried on to obtain a larger 
share of the toll revenue. 


The Bell company, he stated, will 
have to show why the Independent 
companies are not entitled to a 
greater share of the toll revenue. 


In “A Chat with Ohio’s Independ- 
ent Telephone Group,” Randolph 
Eide, president of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., referred to its being 
ten years April 24 since he was 
elected president of his company. In 
those ten years many things have 
happened and the speaker discussed 
some of them. He referred to the 
great loss of stations, his company 
losing 200,000 during the depression 
and the Independents having a pro- 
portional loss. 

During 1939 the Ohio Bell reached 
its previous peak of higher telephone 
development and by midsummer of 
this year expects to have 800,000 
telephones in service, which will be 
more than 80,000 above the com- 
pany’s all-time high. Most of the 
Independent companies are over 
their previous peak although, in 
some places, the comeback has been 
slow. 

During the ten years, Mr. Eide 
continued, the Ohio Bell has experi- 
enced enjoyable relations with the 
Independents and there is not a 
single problem between the two 
groups than can be regarded as a 
major one. 

“Our operations are entitled to a 
profit although some business men 
shy at making a profit,” said Mr. 
Eide. “All of us should keep our 
heads and never lose sight of the 


fact that we are entitled to a fair 


profit.” 
Looking back over the past ten 
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years, from a service standpoint, Mr. 
Eide mentioned some of the im- 
provements made in the service job 
of the Ohio Bell. ‘One of the prin- 
cipal objects of the telephone indus- 
try is to give better service,” he 
declared. ‘‘We have built up as fine 
telephone service as anywhere in the 
world at low cost. The industry has 
absorbed all kinds of expenses of 
government and also absorbed a con- 
tinuous tax problem which is not 
ended. 

“We have all been working to- 
gether on our common _ problems 
and have built up a fine working 
group. We have our differences and 
will continue to have them but will 
do our best to work them out.” 

In discussing the matter of toll 
compensation, Mr. Eide stated he 
does not entirely agree that the bur- 
den of proof is on the Bell. The 
Ohio Bell at all times in the past 
has been willing to sit down with 
individuals and groups to work out 
differences. If there are any things 
to be changed, it will be done, he 
stated. 

Differences should be settled with- 
in the industry, for if brought out- 
side someone else will step in and 
take a hand in settling them. In 
closing, he stated there is no other 
place for the companies to get money 
except from their charges for service. 


The Army’s Signal Corps and 
the Communications Industry 
Lt. Col. J. H. Hineman, Jr., Signal 
Corps, U. S. Army, Columbus, in an 
interesting address discussed the 
functions and duties of the Signal 
Corps. He referred to its labora- 
tories at Monmouth, N. J., and 
stated that the Signal Corps does 
not manufacture equipment. Hie 





outlined the procurement of tele- 
phone material and the manner in 
which it is stored and distributed. 

Colonel Hineman_ sketched the 
duties of the Signal Corps in oper- 
ating equipment which brings it into 
contact with the communications in- 
dustry. He briefly told of its work 
in the world war and of the com- 
munication facilities required at 
the training camps in this country. 
This experience showed that the 
telephone companies were fully pre- 
pared to meet demands made upon 
them and that Independent manu- 
facturers likewise met all require- 
ments for equipment and materials. 

Colonel Hineman then told of the 
large telephone system which the 
signal corps operates, consisting of 
71 exchanges and 49,000 telephones. 
The relations of the signal corps 
system with the telephone companies 
were outlined and some of the more 
important telephone problems of the 
signal corps discussed. In conclud- 
ing the speaker gave a brief discus- 
sion of the far-flung radio network 
of the War Department. 


Hit Made by 15-Minute Speakers 
on Diversified Subjects 
Brief addresses of 10 and 15 min- 
utes in length on subjects of par- 
ticular interest to managers of the 
smaller exchanges occupied the gen- 
eral session on Wednesday morning, 
April 24. The first speaker intro- 
duced by President Carliss was 
Frank C. Dunbar, of Columbus, who 
gave some practical hints on “New 
Financing and Refinancing for In- 
dependent Companies in 1940.” 
He differentiated between finan- 
cing as providing funds for new and 
increased facilities, and refinancing. 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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“Our repairmen prefer the high grade 
tools we get from American Auto- 
matic. They do a better job, and in 
less time!” 


Supply Servic 
by Case 








nto goneisemnaie the country, careful buyers are finding 
that American Automatic supply service “has what it 
takes” to satisfy their specific needs. In one case, this maj 
mean consistently high-grade products, always dependable 
and tops in quality. In another, it may mean fast, accurate 
shipments. For another buyer, it may be that rock bottom 


prices are the determining factor. 


In all of these cases, we are glad that our efforts to provide 
a better supply service, stepped up to meet today’s requite- 
ments for speed, accuracy and careful handling, have met with 


success. Our patrons find that by concentrating their suppl) 
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Service Fundamentals Studied at 








Towa Operators’ Conferences 


ESSENTIALS OF providing subscribers with a more pleasing 


type of service occupied the attention of those attending 


traffic conferences during lowa convention. Reviews of the 


responsibilities and duties of the operating department and 


a “True or False” quiz combined with other timely discus- 


sions to make the sessions beneficial 


INETY-FIVE operators, rep- 

resenting 49 lowa towns and 

three out-of-state cities, at- 
tended the operators’ conferences 
held in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, April 
16, 17 and 18. It was one of the 
best state conferences ever held and 
the majority of those in attendance 
participated in the lively discussions. 

The meeting was called to order 
on Wednesday, April 17, by Miss 
Anne Barnes, traveling chief opera- 
tor of the Iowa association. Miss 
Barnes extended a cheerful welcome 
to the visiting operators and then 
introduced Miss Grace Coan, chief 
operator of the Western Light & 
Telephone Co., Denison. Miss Coan 
presented an interesting address on 
“Local Training.” Following her re- 
marks an open forum was conducted 
on the subject. 

R. J. Huie, of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Des Moines, ad- 
dressed the group on the topic of 
“More Pleasing Service.” In _ pre- 
senting his subject, Mr. Huie used 
ordinary phonograph records upon 
which had been recorded examples 
of local and toll practices as actually 
handled by operators. Following 
each example or record was a short 
lecture regarding better ways of 
handling the various routines. 

Participants in the recorded lec- 
tures and examples were Northwest- 
ern Bell operators and supervisors. 
The complete recorded program con- 
sumed one and one-half hours, and 
it was the consensus of opinion that 
the method provided an interesting 
and effective way to illustrate cor- 
rect and incorrect operating prac- 
tices. 

The first speaker at the afternoon 
session on April 17 was Margaret 
Grace, of Fort Dodge, who ably dis- 
cussed “Clearing Circuits and An- 
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ANNE BARNES, traveling chief oper- 


ator of the lowa Independent Tele- 


phone Association, presided at the 

traffic conferences during the annual 

convention. Ninety-five operators at- 

tended the conferences, and many 
joined in the discussions. 


swering Re-Call Signals.” She han- 
dled her subject in an interesting 
manner and received many favorable 
comments for her presentation. 

Mrs. Mayme Workman, traffic 
supervisor of The Illinois Telephone 
Association, Springfield, presented a 
discussion on “The Human Side of 
Our Business,”” which did much to 
impress upon her listeners the im- 
portant part played by the human 
element in the accomplishment of 
the aims and policies of any tele- 
phone company. 

“No company nor business enter- 
prise,” said Mrs. Workman, “can 
safely disregard the human element, 
because this element determines to a 
large extent the success or failure 
of the company or enterprise. In 
the traffic department of the tele- 
phone company the human side of 


our business is expressed in the 
service rendered to the company’s 
customers and in the manner in 
which employes are trained, devel- 
oped and contacted.” 

Speaking of the value of the hu- 
man element in supervisors and 
chief operators Mrs. Workman said: 
“There is a world of difference in 
the expression of the chief operato) 
who states ‘I have 20 girls working 
for me’ and the chief operator who 
says ‘I have 20 girls working with 
me.’ 

“Those two words for and with 
constitute the difference between two 
offices: One is the office where serv- 
ice is rendered under pressure ; where 
operators are not happy in their 
work because they are treated as 
part of the machine which manufac- 
tures telephone service. And _ the 
other is where service is rendered 
cheerfully and pleasantly; chief op- 
erators, supervisors and operators 
work in harmony, each fulfilling her 
respective responsibility, treating 
one another’ kindly, respecting 
authority. Those in authority merit 
respect and loyal cooperation because 
they consider the human element in 
business.” 


Mrs. Workman’s excellent address 
will be published in full in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

Following Mrs. Workman’s timely 
discussion, Miss Barnes conducted a 
“True or False” session which put 
everyone ‘on their toes.” Each 
operator was given a true or false 
slip on which she registered her 
opinion of questions read by Miss 
Barnes by classifying them as being 
either true or false. Following the 
quiz the correct answers were 
read and the operators were able to 
score their papers. The session was 
followed by much discussion. 

The operators’ conferences closed 
on Thursday morning, April 18, fol- 
lowing presentation of a chief oper- 
ators’ toll outline and an_ open 
forum. The session was devoted to 
discussions from the floor on many 
traffic subjects. 

Operators attending the confer- 
ence were from the following Iowa 
towns: Agency, Albia, Auburn, 
Bagley, Calumet, Centerville, Chari- 
ton, Clarinda, Corwith, Creston, 
Dayton, Denison, Des Moines, De 
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Witt, Dumont, Earlham, Elliott, 
Ellsworth, Essex, Fenton, Fort 
Dodge, Grand Junction, Griswold, 
Grundy Center, Jefferson, Leon, 
Lime Springs, Logan, Madrid, Man- 


ning, Massena, Milo, Monona, Mt. 
Ayr, Nevada, Newton, Odebolt, 
Pella, Plainfield, Reasnor, Shannon 


City, Sheldahl, Sidney, Stuart, Tem- 
pleton, Toledo, West Bend, West 
Branch and West Liberty. Out-of- 
state visitors from Springfield, IIl., 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Wis., 
also attended the conferences. 
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Quarantined Family Hears 

Funeral Services by Telephone 

Although Mrs. Eulalia Heyer and her 
daughter Dorothy were quarantined in 
their home in Galesburg, IIl., because 
the daughter had scarlet fever, they 
were able to hear the funeral services 
held for their husband and father on 
March 30 through a special radio mi- 
crophone and telephone hookup. 

Since it was impossible for an employe 
to enter the quarantined home to pro- 
loudspeaker, the Intra State 
Telephone Co. put a special booster in 
the line and radio station WGIL, of 
Galesburg, installed a microphone in 
the local mortuary. Thus the funeral 
services were carried through the mi- 
crophone and over the line which led 
to the Heyer home in Galesburg and 
the mother and daughter heard the 
services through the regular telephone 
receiver. 


vide a 
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Bureaucratic Methods Block 
Formation of REA Agreement 
An illustration of the bureaucratic 

methods used by federal administrators 

is furnished by the result of efforts 
made by Secretary George M. Kloidy 
of the Nebraska Telephone Association 
and other officers to obtain from Wash- 
ington a form of a fair agreement and 
waiver in those instances where con- 
struction of power lines by the Rural 

Electrification Administration prom- 

ised interference with telephone lines 

in place on the highways. 

The agreement sent out from Wash- 
ington stated that ‘“‘whereas, it will be 
advantageous to the company (tele- 
phone) and its subscribers to have 
electrical energy available in the ter- 
ritory involved, and in order to induce 
the corporation (power district) to 
construct and operate the aforesaid 
transmission and/or distribution lines, 
the company is willing to assume the 
entire expense of making any neces- 
sary changes, alterations or additions 
to its telephone facilities in order to 
avoid or correct electric interference 
with its telephone service.” With this 
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agreement and consideration of a dol- 
lar the 
claims for present or future damages 
growing out of interference that may 
result. 

As the telephone companies did not 
consider it advantageous to have elec- 
tric line were not 
willing to release all claims for a dol- 
lar, Secretary Kloidy sent a letter to 
all companies advising against signing 
the agreement. He also urged compa- 
nies to read it before signing. 

Later a subcommittee of the Ne- 
braska committee on physical relations 
between electric and signal lines took 
the matter up with C. A. Winder, direc- 
tor of engineering and operations for 
the REA in Nebraska. He promptly 
undertook to obtain approval of a con- 
tract or waiver form better calculated 
to serve a mutually helpful purpose. 

“But there are lawyers in Washing- 
ton also,” says Hiland H. Wheeler, Jr., 
chief engineer for the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and a member 
of the subcommittee. ‘“‘With apologies 
and unconcealed embarrassment Mr. 
Winder later reported to the commit- 
tee that the legal division of the 
authority had been willing to make 
only such modifications as were incor- 
porated in an agreement he then for- 
warded. 


district was relieved of all 


competition and 


“Upon analysis of this agreement it 
was discovered that the word 
trical’ in the original was changed to 
‘electric’ in the revision, and that the 
word ‘inductive’ was inserted so as to 
say ‘electric inductive interference’ in- 
stead of ‘electric interference.’ 


‘elec- 


I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Winder attempted to do an intelligent 
and useful errand. Thus, while we 
apparently did not succeed in the 
scrapping of this intended agreement, 
I am informed that not one has been 
entered into and used, which may pos- 
sibly be interpreted as obtaining the 
same result.” 
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Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 
New York, N. Y., April 29.—Copper 
steady; electrolytic spot, Connecticut 
Valley, 11.25@11.50; export, f. a. s. 
N. Y., 11.25. Lead, steady; spot, New 
York, 5.10@5.15; East St. Louis, 4.95. 
Zine, steady; East St. Louis spot and 
forward, 5.75. Pig iron, No. 2 f. 0. b. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, 24.00; Buffalo, 


23.00; Alabama, 19.38. Aluminum, 
virgin, 99 per cent, 19.00. Antimony, 
Chinese spot, 14.25. Quicksilver, 


171.00@175 nominal. 
40.00. 


Platinum, pure, 
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TERMINAL 
STRIPS 


Type E strip at left has 

screw binding posts 

with soldering termi- 

nals imbedded in hard 

maple, mounted on a 

maple back strip. I! 
° to 52 pair. 


Type L at right has 
twin screw binding 
posts with one solder- 
ing washer mounted 
on bakelite with a 
maple back strip. 5'/2 
to 26 pair. 
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BUILDING 
TERMINAL 
BOXES 


Type E box, as shown, is 
equipped with type E terminal 
strips. Numerous knockouts 
are provided at top and bot- 
tom. Plenty of room for cab- 
ling and running of jumper 
wires. Finished in black enamel. 
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Missouri Farmers 
Value Telephone Service 
The telephone meetings held during 


the week of April 15-20 in Linn 
county, Missouri, revealed two prob- 
lems that the farmers are endeavoring 
to solve to improve their service, ac- 
cording to County Agent Hall. 

One is a revival of the cooperation 
that built the lines about 40 years ago. 
A small amount of that excellent co- 
operation is now getting the job done 
where a few leaders go out to improve 
their lines. 

Getting the cash with which to buy 
wire, poles, ground rods, lightning ar- 
resters and batteries is a little more 
difficult but all feel that for the in- 
vestment made nothing will save as 
much as dependable telephone service. 

At Browning, some farmers reported 
their lines in good condition except for 
a few connections that needed solder- 
ing. At Laclede it was found that 
there were many very old telephones 
that needed to be replaced with more 
modern equipment. 
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Communications Feature of 
Patent Law Sesquicentennial 
The communications industries played 
an important part in the recently-com- 
pleted celebration commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the United States 
patent system, the climax of which oc- 
curred on April 10, when a gala ban- 
quet for 1,200 guests was staged at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Among those representing the indus- 
tries on the United States patent law 
sesquicentennial committee Dr. 
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Mute evidence of an elk's death in the wilds, with a mountain telephone line 






as the unusual cause, is this picture of a wire-entangled set of huge elk antlers 

displayed by E. C. Bennett, Hillsboro, Ore., present owner. The elk apparently 

became entangled in a low-hanging woods telephone line, and discovery of 

his carcass indicated that the beast had been unable to free itself and finally 

starved. The grim find was made in the hinterlands of Clatsop county, Oregon 
by the cook of a logging company. 


Here and There 





William B. Coolidge of the General 
Electric Co., Walter S. Gifford, presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and Dr. Vladimer K. 
Zivorykin of the Radio Corp. of 
America. R. B. White, president of 
the Western Union Co., operated the 
original Morse telegraph instrument 
from Baltimore, tapping out the im- 
mortal “What hath God wrought?” 
which was heard by the banquet guests. 

A fashion show was staged by the 
most famous and beautiful “magazine 
cover” girls in the world, each gowned 
to represent one of our great indus- 
tries. Communications were repre- 
sented by a lovely blonde whose cos- 
tume consisted of a skirt embroidered 
with telephone poles and wires, a 
bodice trimmed with ticker tape, a 
necklace of telephone dials and a dia- 
dem of radio tubes. She was enthu- 
siastically greeted by the audience and 
was a credit to the industries she rep- 
resented. 

A parade of inventions exhibit held 
in the Commerce building auditorium 
from April 8 to 14 proved a striking 
example of cooperation between indus- 
try and government. Through the co- 
operation of the United States Patent 
Office, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce and members of industry, 
an exhibit was set up that was at- 
tended by approximately 30,000 peo- 
ple and acclaimed by the press as the 
finest thing of its kind ever seen in 
Washington. 

Here, too, communications were well 
represented. The telephone companies 
presented a working model of a dial 


im the Field 


telephone, the operation of which was 
visible to guests, and a display of tele- 
phones ranging from the original Bell 
invention to the latest colored plastic 
handset telephone. 

Various displays of radios and tele- 
phones showed their advancement from 
infancy to the present time, and a news 
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“MISS COMMUNICATIONS" in the Patent 
Fashion Parade at dinner in Washington, 
D. C., April 10 climaxing the Patent Jubilee 
celebrating |!50th anniversary of the signing 
of this country's first patent law by George 
Her skirt is embroidered with 
telephone poles and wires, her necklace is 
bodice is 
trimmed with ticker tape, and she is wearing 


Washington. 
made of telephone dials, her 


a diadem of radio tubes. 
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ticker giving latest Associated Press 
flashes was the subject of great in- 


terest. 
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Pennsylvania Convention to 
Have Interesting Program 

Plans have recently been completed 
for the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone 
Association to be held at the York- 
towne Hotel, York, May 16, 17 and 18. 
Officers of the association are expect- 
ing the largest and most comprehen- 
sive display of exhibits ever shown at 
a Pennsylvania convention and have 
prepared a program of special attrac- 
tiveness. 

The program of the afternoon ses- 
sion on May 16 will feature addresses 
by John Siggins, Jr., new chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission; William H. Harrison, 
president and chief engineer of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York City, and Louis Pitcher, of 
Chicago, vice-president of 


vice- 


executive 


Charge Lincoln 


the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

Friday morning, May 17, will be 
given over to visiting the exhibits, 
fraternalizing and other social diver- 
sions. The afternoon will be devoted 
to group conferences, each conference 
to be under the direction of a stand- 
ing committee. 

E. H. Dillon, auditor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Telephone Corp., Erie, is chair- 
man of the committee on auditing and 
accounting. R. A. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the Blue Mountain Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Bangor, is chairman 
of the committee on commercial prac- 
tices. Dan Sites, cable foreman of the 
York Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
York, is chairman of the committee on 
plant methods, and L. R. Thurston, 
general commercial manager of the 
United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, is chairman of the com- 
mittee on traffic practices. 

The final session on May 18 will be 
devoted to a round table or open dis- 
cussion of topics of general interest. 
The convention will adjourn at noon. 


(Neb.) Company 





With Unfair 


XAMINER Kent of the National 
E Labor Relations Board is holding 

a hearing in Lincoln, Neb., on a 
complaint filed by an agent of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
charging the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. with unfair labor prac- 
tices, claiming that it dominates a com- 
pany union of employes. 


Organizers sought to set up a 
brotherhood union among the company 
employes about a year ago, but were 
unable to secure the necessary percent- 
age of workers. Its dues are $3 a 
month, and a number of the employes 
thought this was too much of a drain 
on their monthly salaries, while others 
insisted they were not electrical work- 
ers. 


Thad C. Cone, chief clerk for the 
construction superintendent of the Lin- 
coln company, thereupon undertook to 
organize a local association which 
later affiliated with the national feder- 
ation of telephone workers that has a 
membership of 190,000 among Bell 
and Independent companies in the 
country at large. 

Mr. Cone testified that he and his 
associates organized the association on 
their own time, with workers being 
contacted after they had finished their 
work, and without the company stand- 
ing any of the expense. The monthly 
dues, payable only when a member is 
working, are 50 cents a month. After 
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Labor Practices 


obtaining the percentage necessary to 
constitute a bargaining agent, a con- 
tract was negotiated with the company. 

As the NLRB has held that the word 
“employer” as used in the act, means 
any person in a position to employ or 
discharge workers, the disposition of 
the case rests on the question of 
whether Mr. Cone or any others of 
those who circulated petitions are, or 
were, executives of the company. 

Considerable testimony was taken 
as to whether or not the Lincoln com- 
pany does a substantial amount of 
interstate business, necessary to give 
the labor board jurisdiction in the 
matter. The board declined to take 
the word of anybody for this, and for 
that reason it was necessary to develop 
the facts. General Manager John H. 
Agee of the Lincoln company was on 
the stand nearly an entire day. 

Mr. Agee testified that the Lincoln 
company is financially independent of 
the Bell companies and sustains only 
physical connection with their lines. 
He said that because the company is 
located in an agricultural area, its 
business has suffered seven successive 
years of drouth and, unlike telephone 
companies in other areas, revenues had 
not returned to normal. 

Mr. Agee said that after the devices 
of staggering employment and en- 
forced vacations had failed to solve the 
employment problem, many employes 











TYPE 35 
PROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINAL 


Name the features that telephone 
men want most in a protected terminal. 
You'll get them all in a Type 35— 
including the SANDS self grounding 
and automatic re-setting discharge 


block. 


This block (Sands Type 2105) is 
standard on all SANDS protective 
equipment. With it, protection lapses 
are banished, maintenance costs are 
cut. Write today for information. 





TYPE 35 SPECIFICATIONS —— 
Available in capacities of I1, 16, and 26 
pairs. Each pair has two 5 amp. Type 17 
wood fuses and two Sands Type 2105 dis- 
charge blocks. Supplied with or without 6 
foot 22 gauge cable stub. Galvanized iron 
hood, with zinc cap and rolled bottom edge. 








A AUTOMATIC 


WELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 


1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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had to be released. Executives of the 
company suffered the first and severest 
cuts in pay, and these had not yet been 
restored. 

R. K. Garrity, local organizer for 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, testified that the employes’ asso- 
ciation organization was commenced 
after he had started a drive for mem- 
bers. Sixty or 65 employes answered 
his first call, which assured them of 
full protection of the federal laws with 
respect to their jobs, but only 25 
signed. He testified that the decline in 
interest coincided with the growth of 
the employes’ association but on cross- 
examination admitted that the union 
now has as many members as it ever 
had, 25. 

The employes’ association, which 
covers plant, commercial and account- 
ing departments, has 242 members. 
Other employes of the company who 
belong to the electrical workers’ union 
testified that little effort had been 
made to secure members after the so- 
called company union got under way 
because there was nothing left to work 
on. Included in their membership, ac- 
cording to testimony given, are several 
truck drivers and storeroom employes, 
practically all connected with the plant 
department. 

After first excluding it, the exam- 
iner in charge permitted in evidence a 
1,500-word mimeographed letter sent 
out by the electric workers’ union to all 
telephone company employes. In this 
the employes were told that the em- 
ployes’ association was organized for 
the purpose of “saving the company 
from the clutches of organized labor” 
by a few employes who thought they 
would thus be able to gain special 
favors from company executives. 
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ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE I! 


The call is held until the following morning. On a call carried 
forward from a preceding day, as soon as possible after 9:00 
a.m. without interfering with the handling of other calls, the 
toll center operator will reach the calling station or tributary 
operator and find out if the calling party wishes to have his 
call tried. 

The classification of the call does not change. It remains a 
station-to-station call. 

If no one is there to accept the charge, the call is considered 
equivalent to one on which the called station refuses to accept 
the charge. If the calling party wishes to have the call tried 
again as a station-to-station call, it will be considered as a new 
call. The first call is canceled and is subject to a report charge 
and a new ticket is written. If the calling party wishes word 
left on the call, it will be subject to the person-to-person rate 
and the original ticket is used. 

The term “via” means “by way of.” When a via office is shown 
in the routing instructions, this information should be included 





in passing your order for the TTC. 
5. It is not compulsory but is usually granted for a limited or 
reasonable length of time when an OD condition exists. 








circulators had attempted to fool and 
mislead employes; that the association 
was started to run the AFL union out; 
that the AFL union was pictured as 
certain to start trouble if made the 
bargaining agent, whereas it had a 
record of peaceful relations with other 
corporate employers and was willing 
to insert a “‘no strike’? clause in any 
agreement that it might sign. 

The letter contended that actual in- 
timidation had been used in some 
cases, and that some of those who 
asked for employes’ signatures were 
men who had power to hire and fire. 
It promised that employes would lose 
none of the special privileges enjoyed 


workers’ union was made bargaining 
agent, and declared that the employes’ 
association would never become affili- 
ated with the Bell national federation 
of employes, although it is now so 
affiliated. 

It was admitted that President 
Woods and General Manager Agee 
had posted notice that the company 
proposed to obey the law strictly and 
that it was not interfering with or 
directing any organization activities. 
Testimony will be presented to show 
that all employes holding any positions 
that might be classed as “employers,” 
by stretching the definition, were di- 
rected to abstain from taking part in 


The letter also stated that petition in the way of benefits if the electrical any of the organization activities. 











“Hotter'n the Hinges of HADES” 


Not right now, perhaps—but that’s what the coming summer will 
certainly be—at least in many places. On some of those “bargain” 
drop wires the insulation will just “goo and goo” and drip off and 
the softened braid will fade away under the blasts of scorching, sand 
winds. ... And then the rains will come and soak in and “short” half 
the stations in the system— 


THEN you'll wish that you had followed your better judgment and 
bought GENUINE IRONITE for your drop wire installations. 


Ironite’s 30% specification rubber insulation—applied by the continuous 
vulcanizing process-resists the drying effect of summer heat—and the 
hard mica-finished stearine pitch impregnated cotton braid holds its 
own in any weather battle. 


Yes — summer or winter, it pays well to 


Insist on GENUINE IRONITE drop wire. 





Paragon Electric Co. ” “Guiéaco > 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 








Heads of FCC Legal 
Department Resign 

William J. Dempsey and William C. 
Koplovitz, often called the New Deal’s 
“junior team of Corcoran and Cohen,” 
resigned April 25 as general counsel 
and assistant general counsel, respec- 
tively, of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

They said they resigned to engage 
in private law practice jointly in 
Washington. Chairman James L. Fly, 
who was absent from the city, sent a 
telegram saying the commission “is 
sorry to lose such valuable services.” 

While both officials declared their 
relations with the commission are of 
the best, William J. Wheatley reported 
in the Washington Evening Star, April 
25, that apparently there has been 
some friction with the commissioners. 
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Hearings on Bell Rates 
in Washington Completed 

Testimony of a former FCC tele- 
phone engineer regarding depreciation 
rates and salvage values of used tele- 
phones were the two chief points con- 
sidered at the hearings conducted by 
the Washington Department of Public 
Service during the period April 23 
through April 29 on its own investiga- 
tion of the rate structure of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
rate changes proposed by the company 
for its Washington exchanges. 

Cyrus G. Hill, former FCC engineer, 
testified on April 22 that the Pacific 
Bell is able to salvage and reuse 81.8 
per cent of its telephones after the in- 
struments have been in use 4% years 
—the average life of a telephone. He 
pointed out that his estimate compared 
with a Pacific Bell eomputation that 
only 69 per cent of its telephone in- 
struments can be salvaged and reused 
after the average period elapsed. 

On the basis of his computation, the 
witness contended the rate of deprecia- 
tion on the instruments should be fig- 
ured at 4.4 per cent, as compared with 
the company’s rating of 6.9 per cent. 
Mr. Hill said that 80 per cent is a 
“reasonable” salvage rate on the in- 
struments. 

Seeking to confirm its estimates on 
the cost of placing underground con- 
duits, the Pacific Bell, April 23, called 
L. J. Dowell, contractor, who is build- 
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ing the tunnel approaches to the Lake 
Washington Pontoon 
witness. 

Mr. Dowell 
certain 


Bridge, as a 


estimated the cost of 
underground work should be 
computed at a rate of $3.50 for re- 
moval of a cubic yard of earth. This 
compared with an estimate of $2.50 a 
cubic yard by a state department wit- 
ness and $3.75 by a Pacific Bell en- 
gineer. 

Donald R. Belcher of New York 
City, assistant statistician of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., as the 
next witness, gave testimony seeking 
to justify the company’s expenditure 
of $130,000 annually on its pension- 
retirement plan, under which all em- 
ployes reaching the age of 65 years 
automatically are retired. He held the 
Pacific company’s method in pension- 
ing employes is proper and sound. 

A. J. Greer, chief accountant for the 
state department, had previously crit- 
icized the company’s pension plan and 
recommended the department disallow 
the annual expenditure on the pen- 
sions. 

The hearings which began in Seattle 
last June and have been conducted by 
the department there and in other 
parts of the state at intervals since, 
were expected to end April 29. Dead- 
line for a department ruling on the 
company’s proposed new schedule is 
August 15. 
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Requests Ohio Commission 
to Investigate Cincinnati Bell 

Setting forth numerous allegations 
in support of his position, Attorney 
E. S. Morrissey, as a citizen, taxpayer 
and telephone user in Cincinnati, has 
filed a motion with the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission in which he asks 
for an investigation of the value of all 
property of the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co. 

He also requests investigation of 
rates, rules and regulations of the 
company, and asks that the commission 
suspend its order granting the com- 
pany permission to issue stock, until 
the matter of the reasonableness of its 
rates have been determined by the 
commission upon its own motion. 

In a lengthy affidavit the complain- 
ant states that the commission upon 
its own motion investigated the rates 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and 
found that the company had from 





Extra Revenue Assured 


with the NEW 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATIONS 


| 410 
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11-J Universal Handset Type 


These new pay stations are ar- 
ranged for use with a wall type 
or desk type handset telephone. 
The universal mounting plate 
is arranged for either wall or 
shelf mounting and a signal 
transmitter is mounted within 
the box to pick up the coin 
signals. It is not necessary to 
mechanically connect the pay 
station to the telephone set, 
but the signal transmitter must 
be cut into the handset trans- 
mitter circuit. A two conductor 
cord is required for this pur- 
pose. The LD-72 signal trans- 
mitter is included with the pay 
station as standard equipment. 
Dimensions — 934" high, 47" 
wide, 334" deep—approximate 
shipping weight 16 Ibs. 


There are other NEW Gray 
telephone pay stations. Write 
today for complete details. 


THE GRAY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Order Direc# or Through 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
CO., Chicago 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 


York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO.., 
Chicago 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 427 W. 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 

., Rochester 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 
CO. OF CANADA LIMITED, Toronto, 
Canada. 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES, 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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Protect 
Subscribers 


with 
COOK 
WMA 
TYPE 
SUB-STATION 
PROTECTORS 





e A single circuit pro- 
tector for indoor and 
outdoor use. 


e Equipped with two Tru- 
gap Dischargers and two 
fuses. 


e Non-corrosive Everdur 
hood is grounded 
through Everdur hood 
cuide. 


e Body of arrester is a 
single piece of heavy 
white glazed, low ab- 
sorption porcelain. 


e Mounted outdoors, it is 
available to maintenance 
men at all times. 


e Traditional Cook 
Quality. 


COOK 


TERMINAL AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Gown ELECTRIC ¢CoO. 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVE CHICAGO 











1924-1932 collected $4,470,437 in ex- 
cess of a fair return, and ordered that 
such amount be repaid with interest as 
well as a reduction in rates of some 
$2,000,000. 

It was also alleged in the affidavit 
that the only reduction made by the 
Cincinnati company in recent years 
was in 1935 when a reduction in party- 
line rates amounted to $365,000; that 
the company has for years paid the ex- 
cessive return of 9 per cent upon its 
stock; that in consequence its rates are 
excessive and that the commission has 
authorized the company to issue stock 
to fund plant additions when Mr. Mor- 
rissey “‘believes that will constitute a 
deliberate attempt to obtain capital 
which already has been provided by 
the customers of the Cincinnati com- 
pany.” 

The commission on April 24 heard 
the motion to suspend the authority 
heretofore granted the Cincinnati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co. to issue 
149,624 shares of $50 par value com- 
mon stock. 

vv 


Seeks Rule to Prevent 
Use of "Telephone Blockade" 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has petitioned the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission for authority to 
immediately discontinue the service of 
any subscriber who uses it to interfere 
with the services of other subscribers, 
or other than as a means of communi- 
cation. 

The rule is now in force in the Kan- 
sas exchanges of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. where it was made after 
organizers of a laundry workers’ union 
in Wichita had misused telephone 
service and practically crippled the 
service of nine laundries by calling and 
keeping the laundries’ telephone lines 
“busy.”’ Patrons were, therefore, un- 
able to communicate with the laundries 
by telephone. 

Following this effective use of the 
so-called “telephone blockade” the 
Southwestern Bell filed changes in its 
exchange tariff providing for discon- 
nection of subscriber’s service for in- 
terference with the service of another 
subscriber. 

vv 


Proposed Amendment Would 
Facilitate Rate Reductions 
Two initiative petitions for amend- 
ments to the Oklahoma constitution, 
intended primarily to facilitate reduc- 
tions in telephone rates, were filed 
with the Oklahoma secretary of state, 
April 27. 
One proposed amendment is de- 
signed to vitalize the Johnson Act of 
Congress in Oklahoma by preventing 


the bringing of collateral suits in fed- 
eral courts involving a rate order of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion appealed to the state supreme 
court. 

It proposes to limit the state su- 
preme court to a judicial review of the 
law and facts in an appeal of a tele- 
phone rate case from the corporation 
commission and gives the state court 
exclusive jurisdiction in such matters, 
unless a constitutional right of the ap- 
pellant is involved. It requires the 
giving of a supersedeas bond to guar- 
antee refunds in case lower rates are 
sustained. 

The other suggested amendment 
would prohibit telephone companies 
from collecting installation or removal 
charges for telephone instruments, in- 
cluding handsets and prohibits extra 
charges for installing buzzers or other 
equipment, or for supplying extension 
cords. Additional charges for hand- 
sets, zoning or for directory listings, 
also are prohibited. 

A telephone subscriber, who pays 
an unlawful charge, could collect 
triple the amount of the charge, plus 
a “reasonable attorney’s fee,” of not 
less than $50, if the amendment is 
adopted. 
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Directory Error Damages 
Limited by Established Rule 

The superior court, city and county 
of San Francisco, Calif., on March 15 
in Riaboff vs. Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., held that the amount of re- 
covery to be received by the plaintiff 
for erroneous spelling of his name in 
the company’s directory was limited by 
the company’s filed rule with the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission. 

This rule limited the company’s li- 
ability for errors and omissions in its 
directories to an amount not in excess 
of the charges for exchange service 
during the effective life of the directory 
in which the error or omission was 
made. 

The decision of the superior court 
reversed a lower court ruling which 
awarded the plaintiff a judgment of 
$253.55 against the Bell company. In 
the original trial the company did not 
deny the error but contended that by 
reason of its rule limiting liability for 
such error and the contract entered 
into for the service to plaintiff, the 
judgment should not be greater than 
$52.15. 

The superior court agreed with the 
Bell company’s contention and reversed 
the decision with directions to the trial 
court to enter judgment for plaintiff 
against defendant in the sum of $52.15, 
appellant to recover costs. 

The superior court found that the 
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Pacific Bell is governed by and is re- 
quired under the public utilities act 
to file schedules of rates, tolls or serv- 
ice and that it complied with this re- 
quirement and with regulation No. 14. 
This rule of the act provides: ‘‘The 
company is liable for errors or omis- 
sions in the listings of its subscribers 
in the telephone directory in an 
amount not in excess of the charge 
for that exchange service during the 
effective life of the directory in which 
the error or omission is made.” 

The court also found that the appli- 
cation for service which had been 
signed by the plaintiff read: ‘‘The Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
requested to furnish the applicant, in 
accordance with its rates, rules and 
regulations on file with the Railroad 
Commission of the state of California, 
telephone service and the facilities de- 
tailed herein.” 

In the court’s opinion the rule and 
regulation No. 14 of the public utilities 
act became a part of the respondent’s 
contract both by reference and by op- 
eration of law and in the absence of 
any showing that such rule was un- 
reasonable, was binding upon the re- 
spondent. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Kansas Corporation Commission 
May 6: Hearing on application of 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to make changes in rates 

in Waverly. 

May 7: Hearing on application of 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to make changes in rates 
in LeRoy. 

May 20: Hearing on application of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
permission to file and put into effect a 
new schedule of rates in Phillipsburg 
and vicinity. 

May 21: Hearing on application of 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
permission to file rates for hotel pri- 
vate branch exchange service. 

May 27: Hearing on complaint of 
the Central Kansas Telephone Co., 
Inc., against the Katy Telephone Co. 
of Elsmore. The complaint claims the 
Katy company invaded the exchange 
territory of the Central Kansas com- 
pany’s exchange at Moran. 

May 27: Hearing on application of 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to make changes in rates 
in Westphalia. 

May 28: Hearing on application of 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to make changes in rates 
in Harris. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

April 22: Joint application filed by 
Martin L. Skiles requesting authority 
to sell and Ollice M. Clark to purchase 
the Hurley Telephone Co. 

April 25: Central Missouri Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to sell and A. F. 
McAdams and Tavia McAdams given 
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authority to purchase the Rayville ex- 
change. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 

April 22: The Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to provide 
supplemental service to town subscrib- 
ers at its Murray exchange to its 
Plattsmouth exchange. Business sub- 
scribers will pay an additional charge 
of $1.00 and residence subscribers will 
pay 50 cents a month extra for the 
service. 

April 23: The Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to cancel an 
unused rate on grounded service at its 
Daykin exchange. 

April 26: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. re- 
questing authority to discontinue serv- 
ice where it is being misused and 
interferes with service to others. 


New York Public Service Commission 

May 2: Further hearing in New 
York on proceeding on motion of the 
commission as to certain rates, rules 
and regulations of New York Tele- 
phone Co. in respect to service through 
private branch exchanges in _ hotels, 
apartment houses and clubs. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

April 23: Geneva Telephone Co. 
authorized to purchase all property 
and business of the Perry Telephone 
Co. for $11,333.96, payable $9,800 in 
cash and $1,533.33 by the cancellation 
of indebtedness. The Geneva company 
was also authorized to issue and sell, 
at par, 980 shares of $10 common 
stock to procure the cash considera- 
tion, and to establish its prevailing 
rates with free service to Geneva and 
Madison. 

April 23: Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. petitioned the commission to re- 
consider its decision of January 26, 
1931, which authorized the company 
to reimburse its treasury for uncap- 
italized plant extensions as of October 
31, 1930 by the issue and sale of shares 
of 7 per cent preferred stock and dis- 
allowed $45,726.62 actual expenditures 
for the reason that the company had 
handled the expenses from working 
capital already capitalized. The new 
pleading has been referred to Chief 
Accountant Franz for investigation. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

May 21: Hearing on application of 
the Oklahoma Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase exchange rates 
in Fairfax. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

April 30: Hearing in Madison on 
application of the Canton Farmers 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates. 

May 3: Hearing in Waukesha on 
application of Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to discontinue 
non-standard toll rate between Merton 
and Pewaukee. 

May 17: Hearing in Madison on 
joint application of Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. for authority to pur- 
chase and the Edmund Telephone Co. 
for authority to sell its properties in 
Dodgeville, Linden, and Eden, Iowa 
county. The Commonwealth company 
proposes to pay $30 to each of the 16 
members of the Edmund company and 
these members will agree to take serv- 
ice from the Commonwealth company 
for at least 15 months. 
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United Front Against New Tax Schedules 
Urged by Ohio Independents 


(Continued from page 17) 


The latter is brought about by neces- 
sity through maturity of (1) out- 
standing obligations, and (2) by 
advantages of reducing the interest 
rate. In the latter the form of se- 
curity may be changed to obtain a 
benefit in income tax, such as chang- 
ing preferred stock to bonds that are 
interest-bearing and, therefore, sub- 
ject to deduction. 

Mr. Dunbar mentioned briefly the 
questions of who will buy securities, 
does a market exist, and will the 
issue have to be sold by the under- 
writing system? In giving consid- 
eration to the legal phases of fi- 
nancing the speaker stated that for 
many years it was necessary to se- 
cure approval only of the state com- 
mission. Now the FCC is included, 
which affects the expense of issuing 
securities. 

The larger the issue, the less the 
trouble. For an issue of about four 
million dollars the cost would be 
about 30 thousand dollars plus the 
underwriting and other expenses of 
about 40 thousand dollars. In many 
cases the initial cost is too great for 
the smaller companies. 

The speaker stated that 30 thou- 
sand dollars of securities may be 
issued in any 12-month period with- 
out going through the FCC. An 
issue of 100 thousand dollars can be 
exempted under FCC rules. Any 
amount of securities can be sold to 
residents of any one state; if sold 
to residents of other states, how- 
ever, this exception does not apply. 


“Improving Rural Services; Some 
Actual Experiences” was the subject 
presented by W. C. Henry, general 
manager, Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co., Bellevue, that greatly interested 
everyone present. Mr. Henry stated 
that his company has tried almost 
everything that appeared to offer 
any possibility of success in regain- 
ing losses in the small or semi-rural 
exchanges. As a result of his ex- 
periences and studies he has come to 
these definite conclusions: 

“(1) We cannot expect the farmer 
to have confidence in our rural tele- 
phone service if we have no con- 
fidence in it ourselves and are not 
willing to spend some money on our 
rural plant. 

(2) It is hard to sell rural tele- 
phones if you have an inferior or 
out-of-date product to sell. 


(3) Farmers will pay you more 
for your service, and you will have 
more farmer subscribers, if you will 
give them an improved, up-to-date 
service.” 

To back up these conclusions Mr. 
Henry presented some interesting 
experiences in a number of his small 
exchanges which deeply impressed 
the audience. Mr. Henry’s paper 
will be published in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 


Ralph F. Mateer, CPA, general 
manager, Warren Telephone Co., 
Warren, speaking on the subject of 
“The Need for Proper Accounting 
Principles in the Independent Tele- 
phone Field,” pointed out that book- 
keeping and accounting are spoken 
of by most people without discrimi- 
nating between them. Bookkeeping 
is the recording of transactions and 
accounting is, or should be, the in- 
terpretation of the transactions. 

“The results to be obtained by 
proper accounting,” he stated, 
“should be true statements of fi- 
nancial condition at definite periods, 
and true statements of operating for 
definite periods. Proper accounting 
should lead to intelligent statements 
of truth and facts. 


“The balance sheet is the ultimate 
purpose of accounting, and all other 
statements prepared from the ac- 
counting records are collateral to and 
in support of a balance sheet. A 
balance sheet is roughly divided into 
the following parts: (1) Assets, (2) 
deferred charges, (3) liabilities, (4) 
deferred credits, and (5) equity ac- 
counts or proprietorship. 

Every bookkeeping entry, when 
made, should be so recorded as to 
finally become a part of the proper 
one of these accounts.” 

Mr. Mateer then discussed a few 
of these accounts as they are related 
to proper accounting. Investment in 
the telephone plant must include its 
related account, depreciation reserve. 
He then spoke of some of the items 
which relate to the plant or expense 
accounts and include all the costs of 
acquisition of material. 

In a reference to labor the speaker 
pointed out that such expenses as 
industrial insurance and social se- 
curity taxes are items of payroll ex- 
pense and should be recognized as 
part of the cost of labor which is 
distributable to plant accounts or ex- 
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pense, dependent upon the work per- 
formed. 

In discussing depreciation, Mr. 
Mateer stated that the accounting 
problem of depreciation is only one 
of recording it but the actual de- 
termination of fair depreciation 
charges is an engineer’s job. Proper 
accounting, he contended, demands 
the recognizing of depreciation and 
loss of useful value on the basis of 
the best, honest engineering studies 
obtainable. 

In closing Mr. Mateer said: “The 
Independent telephone industry is a 
quasi-public institution. Drawing 
capital from many different individ- 
uals, often with differing group- 
rights, you have a duty to a public 
consisting of investors; employing a 
large number of persons, you have a 
duty to a public consisting of wage 
earners; furnishing services to a 
wide clientele, you have a duty to a 
price-conscious public consisting of 
customers; paying large sums _ in 
taxes, you have a duty to govern- 
ment and to a public consisting of 
citizens benefiting from governmen- 
tal activities. 

“In short, the public aspect of 
your business calls for recognizance 
of public responsibilities ; acceptance 
of such responsibilities calls for de- 
velopment and use of proper account- 
ing principles.” 


An engineer’s view on “How Cap- 
ital Expenditures Now Will Change 
Losses to Profits,’”’ was presented by 
Gustav Hirsch of the Gustav Hirsch 
Organization, Columbus. ‘“‘Capital ex- 
penditures,” stated Colonel Hirsch, 
“are’ assumed to be expended on 
plant, but they do not stop there. 
In offices, obsolete equipment has 
been in use for years. If office em- 
ployes are given modern equipment 
they can do better work and save on 
the payroll. 

“Why do we not learn faster to 
save money?” he questioned. “This, 
after all, is equivalent to a rate in- 
crease. It is not entirely true that 
a rate increase will bring an increase 
in net. Modern equipment in office 
and plant, however, will save and in- 
crease the net. Do you analyze the 
Savings when modern equipment is 
under consideration ?” 

Colonel Hirsch cited underground 
conduit as an example of saving in 
depreciation. Underground cable in 
place of aerial cable will save in 
maintenance. That the farmer wants 
the same service the city has is the 
history of many companies, he 
stated. Rural plant can be con- 
structed at lower cost than may be 
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thought, by using modern methods 
which bring about reduction of 
charges for maintenance and de- 
preciation. 

Obsolescense is not only in plant 
but is in humas equipment, too, 
Colonel Hirsch pointed out in his 
concluding remarks. “You can spend 
to get or you can spend to spend,” 
he warned. 


The address by Chairman George 
McConnaughey on “The Public Utili- 
ties Commission of Ohio” created a 
very favorable impression upon those 
present. He stated that the tele- 
phone companies filed 36 applications 
for rate increases last year, and in 
each instance gave a modernized im- 
proved service as a reason for in- 
creased rates of which 100 per cent 
of the subscribers approved. Of 800 
complaints registered with the com- 
mission, 300 of them related to tele- 
phones and were primarily concern- 
ing service rates. They were all 
settled in an amicable manner with- 
out formal complaints being filed. 

Commissioner McConnaughey then 
introduced a number of members of 
the commission’s staff in the execu- 
tive, engineering and accounting di- 
visions, all of whom made a favorable 
impression upon the telephone man- 
agers because of their training, ex- 
perience and eminent qualifications 
for their work. 

Stating that telephone people are 
a bit conservative in advertising 
their wares, Mr. McConnaughey 
highly complimented them for main- 
tenance of service under all circum- 
stances. “You have a glorious 
heritage,” he said, “and marvelous 
traditions to live up to. Your in- 
crease in telephones last year was 
due to keeping abreast with, work- 
ing hard in, and looking at public 
interest. I trust you will maintain 
that tradition in its broadest sense.” 


“The Thrills, Fun and Romance of 
Independent Ship-to-Shore Teleph- 
ony” were pictured by Herman E. 
Hageman, general manager of the 
Lorain County Radio Corp., Lorain. 
In presenting his subject, Mr. Hage- 
man quoted from newspaper articles 
and headlines telling of the use 
made of radio telephone in com- 
munication between ships and the | 
shore. Up to the present time, he 
stated, not a single life has been lost | 
on a ship equipped with a telephone. 

The speaker presented some of the | 
history of his own company together | 
with a number of the problems in | 
construction, maintenance, traffic and | 
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general operation and also regarding 
the rate structure. 


“It is a business that is limited 
to a certain volume of business, but 
it also brings its thrills nearly every 
day,” said Mr. Hageman. “There 
has been an immense amount of pub- 
licity and it would be impossible to- 
day to even read the headlines that 
have appeared in newspaper articles. 
We have two scrapbooks filled with 
newspaper and magazine articles.” 


J. Warren Safford of Troy, newly- 
elected president of the Ohio asso- 
ciation, was the final speaker and his 
subject was “How to Give Away a 
Telephone Plant.” He referred to a 
comparative statement of subscrib- 
ers and revenues for 123 Class D 
Ohio companies for the years 1929 
and 1938. 

Every one of these companies had 
lost subscribers and suffered shrink- 
age in their revenues since 1929. 
Some had shrunk to one-half their 
former size and had little more than 
one-half their former revenue. These 
companies are comprised of groups 
of farmers, crossroads’ residents and 
small storekeepers, loosely banded 
together for various purposes of 
which telephone service is only one. 

“With few exceptions they are lo- 
cated in territory that has no appeal 
to commercial operating companies,” 
said Mr. Safford. “When they col- 
lapse, one of two things always hap- 
pens: 

“(1) The subscribers who have 
heretofore enjoyed some kind of 
telephone service are deprived of 
even such service as they have had 
at their disposal. (2) Some neigh- 
boring company is cajoled or re- 
quired to assume the burden of 
operating an expensive and widely- 
scattered handful of telephone sta- 
tions in an area that has been 
educated to believe that 50 cents or 
a dollar a month is plenty of money 
to pay for a rural or party-line resi- 
dence telephone. 

Neither the commercial Inde- 
pendent telephone companies nor the 
Bell System want to see these things 
come to pass. It is not healthy in 
this day and age that any telephone 
user should find himself suddenly 
marooned, without communication 
between his home or farm or busi- 
ness place and the outside world. . 

The second proposition is as dan- 
gerous and unfair as the first, since 
few of our commercial telephone 
companies, struggling as they are to 
keep step with an art that is chang- 
ing overnight and carrying an ever- 
increasing load of cleverly-hidden 


taxes, can assume the new and costly 
responsibilities involved in the tele- 
phone rehabilitation of isolated com- 
munities. 

In times past some of us have re- 
sented these or similar remarks, in- 
stead of taking the time and trouble 
to talk things over and to demon- 
strate that $1.25 service can actually 
be a calamity to a community when 
it involves an ultimate breakdown. 
Some of the companies I have been 
discussing are giving away their 
plant at a much more rapid rate 
than $1.25 service would indicate. 

Without mentioning names, I will 
say that there are companies trying 
to provide service at 65 cents or 75 
cents a month. Their equipment is 
old, their wires rusty and strung on 
brackets nailed to living trees and 
fence posts and on native untreated 
poles. Their services are bad and 
intermittent, and their subscribers 
unhappy about everything except the 
rates that are charged. 

‘Why not let them flop?’ a good 
many persons outside the telephone 
industry will demand. Speaking for 
our group, I have already mentioned 
two excellent reasons why we don’t 
want them to give up the ghost. 

Many small Class D_ telephone 
units, that have operated in red ink 
for a decade, are still far from hope- 
less. They can be made over into 
successful and much more useful 
local utilities than they are at pres- 
ent. In some instances, the list of 
users can be doubled or trebled. 

If on the contrary they are per- 
mitted to slip to the point where 
service must be abandoned, a condi- 
tion will arise that will menace 
the entire telephone industry. The 
same magicians who invoked the 
REA would welcome an opportunity 
to expend new millions collected 
from taxpayers in bringing tele- 
phone service to residents in the hills 
and river bottoms at any old price 
that might be suggested. 

The true answer includes higher 
rates, but it likewise involves an im- 
proved type of telephone service for 
these communities — and entails a 
revived interest in local telephone 
service by leading farmers, store- 
keepers and others, who are in a 
position to encourage the installation 
of telephone service in every local 
home and place of business. 

When a job is complete, it means 
not only an improved telephone 
service but a rejuvenation of the 
social and business life of the whole 
neighborhood. I would like to appeal 
to all of you who operate commer- 
cial companies which border upon 
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territories served by Class D com- 
panies that are in danger of collapse: 
Make it a point to inspire the own- 
ers of such telephone plants to 
realization of the duty they owe to 
their own people to modernize and 
improve their services. Enlist the 
salesmen, who sell equipment and 
supplies, in a campaign to awaken 


such neighbors to their responsi- 
bilities. 
Sometimes two small exchanges 


that are in a hopeless situation as 
they attempt to operate individually 
can be consolidated to form a single 
company, that will be able to render 
an improved service without losing 
money or giving away its property 
by degrees.” 


The special plant program pre- 
sented at the concluding session of 
the convention under the title, ““New 
Plant Practices that Save Money and 
Improve Transmission” brought to- 
gether the largest audience of the 
convention. It was opened with the 
presentation of a moving picture of 
field plant operations. 

Two gangs of 
from the Ohio 
then illustrated 


cable specialists 
Bell Telephone Co. 
methods used in 
aerial cable work. Large mirrors, 
correctly positioned over the two 
groups of workers, enabled the audi- 
ence to follow more easily their op- 
erations. 

The repair of cable, the sheath of 
which was damaged slightly from 
such causes as ring cuts, was dem- 
onstrated using the arc-welding 
method. The various steps in open- 
ing up the cable to get at the core to 
dry it out were shown. The two 
methods of drying out the splices 
desiccator and oven-heating — were 
demonstrated. 

The entire process of closing the 
lead sheath and welding the opening 
was carried out. The splices were 
tested with pressure, liquid soap 
being applied on the outside. The 
pressure was increased in steps up 
to 250 pounds which is much higher 
than used in testing joints in actual 
practice. 

A demonstration of the cable- 
lashing machine was given, showing 
how cable is lashed to the mes- 
senger wire and the lashing wire 
attached to the cable supports at 
poles. The concluding demonstra- 
tion was the repair of broken lugs 
in the No. 14 type cable terminal. 
Heretofore there has been no way of 
repairing a broken lug except by re- 
placement of the terminal. 

In this method the lug is removed 
and replaced with a hollow tube. 
Mercury is then placed in the tube 
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and forced behind the face plate by 
a winged nut on the tube, thus re- 
storing the electrical contact. 

Those employes of the Ohio Bell 
who took part in this program were: 
R. J. Guda, construction supervisor ; 
M. S. Emrich, cable maintenance 
supervisor; W. J. Larcey, superin- 
tendent of photography; C. H. Oliv- 
er, S. P. Hiler, L. C. Styer and J. W. 
Karn, linemen, and R. E. Burk and 
H. H. Hubbard, cable repairmen. 


Excellent Attendance at Ohio 
Traffic Conference 


More than 100 persons attended 
the traffic conference and operators’ 
school held Wednesday, April 24, and 
the operators obtained many pointers 
for improving their technique at the 
switchboard and in customer rela- 
tions. The conference was in charge 
of Rex M. Andrews, traffic manager, 
Warren Telephone Co., Warren, and 
George Sommers, traffic manager, 
Mansfield Telephone Co., Mansfield. 

Two topics discussed were: “Why 
Do We as Traffic Employes Attend 
the State Convention?” and ‘What 
Part of Public Relations Is a Part of 
Our Traffic Job?” 

A feature of the program was a 


round-table conference in the form 
of a question-and-answer contest. 
Each traffic representative was given 
a paper listing several questions, and 
then was called upon to make a brief 
talk portraying her understanding 
of the subjects, as follows: 

(1) What are the fundamentals of 
good service as it relates to the 
present and future subscriber? 

(2) Why do we need vocational 
guidance in our traffic personnel ? 

(3) What are my interpretations 
of public relations as they apply to 
the traffic department? 

(4) How would you put public re- 
lations to work? 

(5) What are the responsibilities 
of the traffic department in the de- 
velopment of new business? 

(6) What part do we play in the 
balance sheet of our company? 

(7) Is the test of traffic effective- 
ness always at the point of the phy- 
sical or manual application of our 
service? 

Ten gold-plated compacts were 
awarded to the winners, who were 
selected by a committee of three and 
scored on points according to the 
comprehensiveness and accuracy of 
their answers to the questions. 
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IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


(Continued from page 7) 

For example, Mr. Griffith agreed that 
the dial telephone was an inevitable 
step in the technological progress of 
the telephone industry. Instead of 
arguing that the clock should be 
turned back on this point (as an- 
other AFL witness had contended 
before the same committee), he 
simply suggested that telephone em- 
ployes should receive their share of 
the benefits derived from technolog- 
ical advances in the form of shorter 
hours, and so forth. 

Furthermore, the 
union leader showed a _ sense of 
industrial responsibility when he 
hinted that telephone workers are 
concerned over indiscriminate rate 
cutting by regulatory commissions— 
their fear being that management 
might be forced to take it out of the 
pay envelopes of the workers. 


independent 


Probably the principal reason why 
utility workers are turning toward 
independent unionism is because of 
the tendency of national labor or- 
ganizations to get mixed up in fights 
that are of no immediate concern 
to the utility workers. The CIO ap- 
pears to be the worst offender in 
this respect (because of its strong 
communistic flavor) but the AFL is 
not above dabbling in politics now 
and then. 


industry can well afford to 
keep a weather eye on developments 
covered by recent testimony before 
the Dies committee of Congress in- 
vestigating un-American activities. 
Last week Fred M. Howe, a marine 
radio operator and an ousted official 


A ind THIS line, the telephone 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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of the American Communications 
Association, told the Dies committee 
that there was a heavy infiltration 
of communists into the CIO com- 
munication unions. 

Incidentally, this very American 
Communications Association is the 
CIO outfit that has, theoretically, 
jurisdiction over the organization of 
telephone workers, even though it 
has so far been able to make very 
little, if any, headway in the tele- 
phone field. But it has apparently 
made plenty of headway in the 
neighboring fields of telegraphy and 
radio communications. 

Mr. Howe called the president of 
this American Communications As- 
sociation, Mervin Rathbone, an elev- 
enth hour convert to communism. He 
further stated that Rathbone became 
so entrenched with the CIO during 
the organizing campaign of 1937 
that John L. Lewis gave him $100,- 
000 to organize the radio, telegraph, 
and telephone workers. For this 
work, he said, Mr. Rathbone hired 
none but communist organizers. 

Mervin Rathbone repudiated 
Howe’s testimony before the Dies 
committee as being the spleen of an 
ousted and disgruntled union official. 
He said Howe was thrown out a year 
ago because he was found to be an 
“agent of employers.”” Rathbone also 
denied that the American Communi- 
cations Association is controlled by 
communists but made no reference 
to Howe’s charge that he was him- 
self a communist. 

Mr. Howe asserted that the Ameri- 
can Communications Association was 
the communist party’s “Trojan 
horse” in the communications field, 
as the Transport Workers Union was 
its dummy in the transportation field. 

The association, said Mr. Howe, 
was 99 per cent dominated by the 
communist party, which encouraged 
its members to go into government 
work. These men, he testified, were 
trained to obey implicitly orders 
from the party. In one case, he 
said, radio men, members of the as- 
sociation, had refused to transmit 
information to the United States 
Weather Bureau at the request of a 
ship captain. 

Mr. Howe explained that his in- 
formation as to communist domina- 
tion and penetrating in the radio 
and maritime communication and 
telegraph field came while he was 
secretary of the American Radio 
Telegraphists Association, which he 
helped to found nine years ago. 
Later, when the union became the 
marine radio men’s division of the 
ACA, he became secretary of Local 
2, ARTA, from which he declared he 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Appraisals @ Continuous Property 
Records @ Original Cost, Depreci- 
ation, and Rate Studies 


CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 











COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Acc 
Accounting Forms for All Classes Telephone 
Companies 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisale—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigatiens 











DISTILLED WATER 


is necessary for perfect tele- 
phone service made for 2 cents 
a gailon by 


PEERLESS STILLS 
Used by State and Government 
Your Inquiries Welcomed 


SPARTA Manufacturing Co.‘ 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 














J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 

Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
praisals— cial 
te Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialiste in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia! Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


8324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Seetion 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Western Electric No. 11 
Common Battery local and toll switch- 
board. Equipped with 600 common bat- 
tery lines and 50 toll and rural lines 


Switchboard now in use and good condi- 
tion. Will be available July Ist. If inter- 
ested communicate with Milledgeville 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, Mil- 
ledgeville, Ceorgia 


FOR SALE: Four battery eliminators 
for 2-6 American Automatic inter-com- 
municating systems. Good condition 
Reasonably priced. Inter-Mountain Tele- 


phone Company, Bristol, Tennessee 








WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED 
of 200 to 500 
1omMmmnNneg 


rO BUY 
Stations 
states preferred 
8935, care of TELEPHONY 


Telephone plant 
Missouri or ad- 


Address No 











TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 














POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, nine years’ experience 
work as 


in telephone crew foreman 
Trouble and service man desires work 
with company with chance for advance- 
ment. Steady job more essential than 
high wages. Best references. Write No. 
8929, care of TELEPHONY. 

CABLE SPLICER. Five years with 


Bell, one year Independent, five months 
a lineman. 29 years old and married. 
Dependable. References. Write No. 8928, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: Twelve years’ 
Bell experience, cable splicer, lineman, re- 
pairman, plant engineer; magneto, com- 
mon battery, dial. Four years’ business 
experience. Write No. 8921, care of 
TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED: Engineer 39 
vears old, fifteen years’ experience tele- 
phone factories, operating companies 
(Germany, Italy). Willing to start any- 
where, any capacity, modest salary. Ad- 
dress No. 8922, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: 


Telephone 


man age 31 with 14 years’ experience 
Plant, Trattc, Commercial Now em- 
ploved in executive position with large 


Independent company 
Excellent references 
care of TELEPHONY 


Will go anywhere 
Address No. 8934, 
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RECONDITIONED 


534 steel bell boxes 


334 steel bell boxes 


| 
1533 steel wall telephones | 
1020-AL or 1040-AL stands | 
| 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY | 





















was “but not 


physically 
ousted by a “goon squad” last year, 
a matter still before the New York 


legally” 


courts. Since then he has been in 
the AFL Commercial Telegraphers 
Union, marine operators division, he 
said. 

Officials of the Postal Telegraph 
Co. were aware that operators who 
handled the telegraph keys were 
“communist members of the ACA,” 
said the witness, and refused to 
send their own messages via Pos- 
tal knowing that the communist 
“stooges” might reveal their con- 
tents. 

Discussing the opportunities for 
mischief and sabotage possible in 
time of war by communist radio 
operators, Mr. Howe said that they 
could reveal the positions of convoys 
and battleships. Then, too, he de- 
clared, by cooperating with Harry 
Bridges’ longshoremen on the West 
coast and with Joseph Curran’s mar- 
itime workers on the East coast, the 
communists could stop shipments of 
war goods abroad. 

Messrs. Bridges and Curran, as- 
serted Mr. Howe, were communists 
just as Mr. Rathbone and “99 per 
cent” of the officers of the ACA be- 
longed to that party. He said that 
he and others in his union were sure 
that certain men were communists 
by their actions in the union. 


_~ + 


Improvement Program 
Completed in Aledo, Ill. 
Carl Lohman, manager of the West- 
ern Illinois Telephone Co., Aledo, IIl., 
has announced the completion of im- 
provements to plant and equipment 
costing a total of $32,000 which placed 


it in the best condition since it has 

been owned by the company. 
Twenty-nine farm lines have been 

improved, benefiting 300 subscribers. 


Rebuilding of a total of 125 miles of 
pole lines is reported by Mr. Lohman 
and the replacing of 3,750 poles utiliz- 
ing 300 anchor posts and 16,000 feet 
of guy wire, also 1,000 crossarms and 
5,300 wooden brackets. 

Six hundred miles of iron wire were 
strung—a total of 54,403 pounds— 
also 2,000 pounds of copper wire. Drop 
wires from the lines to private houses 


required 76,000 feet. Five thousand 
feet of inside wire was used. 
Equipment improved and replaced 


in the central office during 1939 rep- 
resents an additional expenditure of 
$1,000. A total of 12,000 man-hours 
was utilized in the entire project. 

All circuits from the Aledo office 
have been metallicized, resulting in 


improved transmission and the elimina- 
inductive 


interference. 


TELEPHONY 


tion of 
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DROP WBE. © 


one of the Largest 
Telephone Wire Manu- 
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GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


The Drop Wire 
that can “Take it” 


1033 W. VAN BUREN 5 ST 
peut DALLAS, TEX. — KANSAS CITY, 





